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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue President’s Message has been received with 
all the favor we anticipated ;—so much so that we 
think the official paper might afford to cease talking 
about the “‘ democratic party.’’ It is indecorous for 
the organ of the President of the United States to 
address itself to party feeling ; and it is exceedingly 
impolitic to do this, when there is a disposition on 
all sides to do justice to the administration. No 
party strength would be lost by the utmost cour- 
tesy and gentleness. 

It is the absolute duty of every officer of the gov- 
ernment to act for the nation, and not merely as 
the leader of his own voters. And the journal 
which is understood to speak for the president, 
would consult its dignity, and its own influence, by 
using always the moderate and cautious tone which 
a sense of such responsibility should naturally in- 
spire ; and by throwing off the belittling habits of 
the electioneering partisan. 

These remarks are made from no soreness on 
our part, (for we have yet to see a party organized 
on principles which would excite our zeal,) but 
from a sincere wish for the success of the present 
administration, which has shown qualities attract- 
lng to it the hopes of a large portion of the people 
who were prejudiced against it. 

Considering the straightforwardness of the mes- 
sage upon subjects which have been disgustingly 
quibbled about before; the clearness with which 
our own claims are set forth, and the moderate tone 
which gives so much strength to them ; and looking 
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at the rapidly complicating course of our foreign 
relations—we are disposed to retract some of the 
confidence with which we attributed to the president 
a needless embarrassment of our diplomacy with 
England, in his inaugural address. 

If it be admitted that England must not have Cali- 
fornia, and that at all events she shall not come south 
of 49° in Oregon, there may have been a sufficient 
pressure upon the president to make his first declara- 
tion almost necessary. We see now that the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question has been pressed upon 
us by Great Britain—and that it may not have been 
in our power to let the matter rest and ripen. It also 
appears that the power of England is already so 
strong upon the northern side of the Columbia, as 
effectually to discourage American emigrants from 
settling there. We do not yet place full confidence 
in these late reports, but if true that the emigrants 
are induced to turn into California, perhaps our na- 
tional position will not be the weaker. 

It appears, from the view of the ground which 
we have now obtained, far from certain that the 
president has needlessly precipitated matters—and 
he has shown so much prudence, united with his 
vigor, that for our own part we feel that we have 
done injustice by judging him from the tenor of 
some of the democratie papers, rather than from 
his own actions. The preservation of peace is 
worthy of the utmost exertion, and we now hope 
and trust that the president will not shrink from 
manifesting the most earest desire to secure it. If 
he fail, he will be so much the stronger in the con- 
fidence of the people. 
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Let us look the danger steadily in the face. 
Whether it be right or wrong to come to such a 
determination, we shal] not at present attempt to 
argue—but it is very certainly the fact, that the 
American people will go to war with England, 
rather than she shall set her foot on California. 
We do not intend to make public opinion, and we 
do not say that this opinion is universal ; but from 
a somewhat extensive view south and west, as well 
as north and east, we think there is so general a 
determination of this kind, that it will become irre- 
sistible when the provocation shall be given. In 
many parts of the country this war-cry would be 
swelled with less thought of California or Oregon, 
than of Canada. Let us then, who are determined 
upon peace, be diligent in removing what may 
give occasion of success to the apposite policy. If 
the government should make a treaty by which 
California, with the consent of Mexico, should offer 
herself, and the commerce of the Pacific, to us, it 
would remove much of the danger of the Oregon 
question. This seems likely to be the object of 
the president—to whom we owe the expression of 
our respect for taking the first step in renewing in- 
tercourse with the Mexican government. 

Be it for our own good, or only for the good of 
the world, it is probable that the dominion of the 
** Anglo-Saxons” will spread over the continent 
and over the islands—over much of Asia and much 
of Africa. The United States inherit from Eng- 
land the qualities which make this certain, much 
strengthened by the circumstances in which we 
have grown up. Let’there be a fair understanding 
as to some division of labor, and we shall rejoice in 
the progress of England. We have the greater ad- 
vantages for this neighborhood, and need only such 
help from Great Britain as may spontaneously 
come to us from her redundant population and cap- 
ital. For the purpose of overspreading this part 
of the earth, we may say to her : 


Who is it wishes for more men from England? 

No, dearest mother, we are quite enow. 

Looxtne upon Thiers’ Histories as being less in- 
tended to record the past than to act upon the 
future, we feel it a duty to copy the elaborate crit- 
icism of the Quarterly Review, as a caution to 
American readers. 


Tue practicability of an Invasion of England, as 
shown in this number, is a strong argument in fa- 
vor of peace. We shudder at the thought of Eng- 
land being obliged to drink of the cup which she 
forced upon China. 


Messrs. Harprrs have sent to us Parker’s Aids 
to English Composition ; Holmes’ Life of Mozart, 
the fourth volume of their beautiful Miscellany ; 
The Foster Brother, by Mr. Hunt, and the contin- 
vation of their Illustrated Bible. Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam’s Foreign Library, No. 5, is a re-print 
of Father Ripa’s Residence at Peking. 
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VERSES 


WRITTEN TO ACCOMPANY A PICTURE OF “‘ sTgpyy 
AND THE GRISETTE.’’ 


Glovers and Rovers. By one who has known poets, 


Att maidens brown or fair 
Lofty or lowly, 

Blithesome as May-birds are, 
Or melancholy :— 

If round the youth you love 
You would cast fetters ; 
Do not throw down the glove 

To men of letters! 


The best are very vain, 
The worst sad sinners ; 
Callous te woman's pain, 
Fond of their dinners ; 
With wrongs they will oppress, 
With sharp tongues hurt you, 
Distrust—disdain-— -distress— 
And then—desert you ! 


Swifts your poor hearts will break, 
Slow vitriol-droppers ! 

Newtons, your fingers take 
For old pipe-stoppers. 

Burnses may beat in flames, 
Ev’n red-hot colonels ; 

And Sternes show up your names 
In sickly journals ! 


Lo! there, the arch grisette, 
Sure of her capture !— 

Why—Yorick’s heart is set 
On—his new chapter !— 

Reckless of ache or wound, 
Ready to fly, as 

Fast as can wheels go round, 
To new Marias! 


Yes—maidens fair or brown, 
Lofty or lowly, 

Light as the thistle-down, 
As cypress holy— 

When poets whisper near, 
Go, join the dancers ; 

And turn a stonv ear 
To all romaneers. 


Choose, ere he quits the port, 

Some gallant sailor ; 
Lure from his Indian fort, 

Its curried jailer ;— 
Priest—lawyer—medicine-man,— 

All are our betters ; 
Catch whom ye will, (and can,) 

Save him of letters! 

Keepsake. 


Tne work entitled “ Vestizges of Creation,” 
which has excited so much attention, and which 
has been attributed to so many different authors, 
we have good reason to believe, is the production 
of Sir Richard R. Vyvyan, Bart., M. P. for Hel- 
ston. We hear that the honorable baronet is pre- 

ing for the press another philosophical work, to 

entitled ‘‘ The Harmony of the Visible Cres 
tion,”’ which, we believe, will command equal at 
tention in the scientific world.— Falmouth Packet. 















INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A POSSIBLE INVASION OF ENGLAND, 


On acertain day in the month of October last, 
two French steam-vessels of war were observed to 
stand over from the apgenite coast, and steer, as it 
seemed, for Dover. They were fine ships, neatly 
built, well rigged, and in excellent trim, and they 
cut through the smooth water, as steadily as ducks. 
They approached very near the land, but did not 
enter the harbor. On the contrary, they put their 
helms up, and with a leisurely pace bore away for 
the upper partof the channel. The Downs, owing 
to the prevalence of southerly winds, happened 
that day to be crowded with shipping ; and the 
French steamers, keeping well within the Good- 
win Sands, threaded out and in among the 
anchored merchantmen, as if their object had been 
to satisfy their skippers which were and which 
were not worth making prizes of. It was ob- 
served, however, by the good people of Deal, and, 
indeed, by the dwellers upon the seaboard gene- 
rally, that they never cast themselves more than a 
couple of miles at the utmost from the shore. 
Their tricolored flags floated in the light breeze, 
and there were many telescopes levelled from the 
quarter-deck of each towards the land. In this 
manner they continued their progress, not saluting 
any of the castles, though over those of Walmer 
and Deal the union-jack was waving; till, round- 
ing both the South and North Foreland, they left 
Reculvers and Whitstable behind, and, entering 
the Medway, cast anchor within a stone’s throw 
of Sheerness. Then their guns opened, and they 
saluted in a style and with a vehemence which 
showed that their armament was formidable ; 
afler which the officers, without making any report 
of themselves, or asking or obtaining leave, 
landed, and made themselves at home. They 
went over the dockyard, inspected the fort, took 
notice of the positions of the buoys, &c., and 
having shipped a supply of coals departed again, as 
they had come, at their own leisure. 

There was nothing wrong in this; French 
steamers of war, like other vessels of other nations, 
are free to navigate the English Channel when 
they will, and to keep as near to the shores of Kent 
as may appear desirable to their commanders. 
That they acted in the teeth of a law whieh has 
never, as far as we know, been repealed, when, 
without permission, either applied for or obtained, 
they entered a great English river, and brought 
up beside a government dockyard, is indeed true ; 
but we are far from charging them with the volun- 
tary commission of wrong, even in this instance. 
Their commanders were, doubtless, ignorant that 
such a law exists; and who can be surprised, see- 
ing that no care was taken to enlighten them on 
the subject? Nevertheless, it would be idle to 
conceal that the appearance of these steamers in 
the heart of an enormous fleet—a fleet lying help- 
lessly at anchor, because wind-bound—while they 
seemed to set both winds and waves at defiance, 
stirred up feelings that were not quite so agreeable 
as they were novel in the breasts of the spectators. 
You heard men whispering one to another in a 
tone which did not please you; new lights ap- 
peared to have broken suddenly in upon them: it 
seemed as if they were watching the gradual 
development of some mystery in nature, of which, 
though they had the beginning befure them, they 
could hazard no guess as to theend. This much, 
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England is not so impregnable in her insular situ- 
ation as she once was. That England must. 
therefore, fall a prey to a foreign enemy, either 
soon or ages hence, nobody would for a moment 

allow : but thus far all consented together—that 
our national independence, our freedom from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the horrors of war, the 

sanctity of our soil, perhaps the greatest, certain) 
the rarest of the blessings which fall to the lot of 
the people of the earth, must be provided for here- 
after by means different from those which have 
heretofore secured it. Long may it be ere the 
hour shall arrive which is to force the understanding 
of this point both on the sovereign and the subject ' 
But, believing as we do that it is one of the very 
highest importance, that it cannot be too soon 
taken up nor too carefully considered, we propose 
this month to let questions of mere party sleep, 
and to draw the attention of our readers to some- 
thing which must have equal interest for men of 
all parties, namely, the position of ihe United 
Kingdom, considered as a state, which is liable to 
be assailed by other states, and which is beth will- 
ing and able, if her rulers know how to direct her 
energies aright, to maintain her independence 
against the world in arms. 

And, first, let us protest against any charge that 
may be laid to cur door, that we are alarmists. 
We are no alarmists. We feel that Europe is at 
this moment devoting her energies to better pur- 
pose than the strife of nations, and we believe that 
there is every chance of her continuing to do so, 
at least for awhile. For the French government 
is as little inclined to go to war as our own; and 
so long as France and England combine to keep 
the peace, peace will be kept, at least in Christen- 
dom. But who will undertake to pledge himself 
that this happy order of things shall never be 
broken in upon? Louis Philippe is not immortal ; 
and if he were, the French people would probably 
grow tired of him, as they do of most things and 
men after awhile. And, even here in England, 
are the reformed influences under which we live 
so much more justly balanced than the old ones, 
that there is no hazard of our getting an upset, 
perhaps when we consider ourselves the most 
secure’ We know that there never presided over 
the foreign policy of this country a minister more 
honestly disinclined to promote differenees than 
Lord Aberdeen. His lordship has a religious 
horror of war, and it is a Christian sentiment ; 
nevertheless, even Lord Aberdeen may be forced 
to give way to popular feeling, and popular feeling 
is much more frequently warlike than the admirers 
of democratic institutions would wish us to believe. 
Knowing, therefore, that we are at peace, and 
hoping and believing that there is nothing in the 
political horizon to indicate an interruption of this 
peace, it is yet impossible for us to think without 
alarm on our entire unfitness to meet the storm, 
should it come ; to look at the defenceless state of 
our coasts, the paucity of our troops, the absence 
of everything like a military spirit in our own 
population, and not to feel that we are, to an ex- 
tent which ought never to be, at the mercy of our 
neighbors, against whose approach the sea no 
longer opposes an efficient barrier, and who make 
no secret of their determination, whenever a quar- 
rel shall arise, to return, if they can, our visit of 
thirty years ago to their capital. 

Again, let it not be supposed from any ex- 
pression which, in the course of this article, may 
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to contend, as she has ever done, successfully 
against France, or any other nation under heaven, 
in the end. Give us time to collect our strength, 
let us have a year’s warning, or six months’ (less 
would hardly do, for you cannot make infantry, 
nor, @ fortiori, cavalry or artillery, in a shorter 
time,) and we will undertake—not to keep the 
coasts immaculate, for that we hold to be impossi- 
ble—but to render a march upon London as im- 
practicable to any force which may attempt it as a 
march upon Timbuctoo. But is it certain that we 
shall get even six months’ notice? Is it not, on 
the contrary, much more probable, that when war 
does come it will come like a thunder-clap? that 
we shall hear one day of some misunderstanding 
somewhere—a brush between an English and a 
French cruiser, for example, off the coast of 
Africa, orin the Pacific, and that in a week’s time, 
or in a day, the newspapers will come forth bear- 
ing the frightful announcement, in capital letters, 
upon their columns, ‘* War with France?’ For 
he must know little of the temper of the French 
people who supposes that, having determined on a 
war with England, they will permit any govern- 
ment, even that of M. Suan. to balk them; and 
he must be still worse versed in the science of 
polities who can persuade himself that M. Guizot, 
or any other French minister will, if the necessity 
of a breach be made apparent to him, lose one hoar 
in fruitless negotiation. Let us not delude our- 
selves into the persuasion that M. Guizot, and the 
French people generally, are not as well aware of 
our defenceless position as we are. They know 
that only the other day, when their two war- 
steamers anchored at Sheerness, there was no 
guard ship in the Medway, and that on the misera- 
ble works which are supposed to afford protection 
to the dockyard, not a single gun was mounted ; 
that the very salute which they fired could not be 
returned! Now is this knowledge likely to be 
lost upon them? Surely not. They have seen 
how easy it is, in spite of our maritime superiority, 
to seize a moment when our fleets are at a dis- 
tance, and to approach the very entrails of our 
power without being challenged. Will they not 
remember this when the moment for action comes, 
and precipitate hostilities ? Yea, verily. And if 
they do, and we be not in a very different state of 
preparation, the least evil which we have to ex- 
pect will be the landing of 10,000 men on our 
shores; or, if 20,000 or 30,000 come, the march 
of a French army into London. We do not mean 
to say that, whether 10,000 or 30,000 men come, 
they will not equally be destroyed. London is not 
England, in the same sense that Paris is France; 
indeed the occupation of London by a foreign force 
would so exasperate the English people, that the 
minister, be he ever so pusillanimous, would not 
dare to make peace till every man of the invaders 
was either killed or taken. But we have no wish 
to see London in the hands of an enemy, no, nor 
the humblest village of our native country sub- 
jected to his ecaprices; and, therefore, is our 
anxiety intense lest in their attention to other mat- 
ters the government should overlook a point, the 
neglect of which cannot but render all the rest of 
their measures, however wise, worse than un- 
profitable. 

The application of steam to purposes of naviga- 
‘ion has begun a revolution in the world, of which 
it is impossible to calculate the issues. We flatter 
ourselves that, as far as it may bear upon the 
question of maritime superiority, England has 
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rather gained than lost by the invention. We 
dwell with complacency on the many armed steam. 
ers which come and go from our royal harbors ; 
and take also into account the immense capabili- 
ties of those noble boats which carry our West 
India and Mediterranean mails, which ply from the 
Thames, the Humber, the Tweed, the Forth, the 
Dee, the Ness, the Clyde, the Mersey, to all parts 
of the world. We ron our finger over the list of 
these steam-ships and say, Are they not at once 
more numerous and more powerful than all the 
steam-navies of all the nations of the earth put 
eed And who will venture to contradict us? 

e believe that in respect of tonnage, and the 
means of carrying batteries, the steamenavy of 
England is irresistible ; but then, to get this power 
into operation, you must not only gather in your 
own steam-ships from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, but you must 
prevail upon your enemy, whoever he may be, to 
do so likewise, and bring the issue of your quarrel 
to a fair stand-up fight in the Channel, or whereso- 
ever else the Jocale of the great battle may be fixed. 
But how are you to manage this? Will the 
Prince de Joinville, with all his chivalry, accept a 
challenge if you send it? We think not. The 
Prince de Joinville will answer, as the Scottish 
king did to the English general, that he does not 
mean to take his enemy’s advice either as to the 
time or the place of fighting ; and his respect for 
the English navy will probably hinder him from 
committing the fault which the same Scottish king, 
more wise in speech than in action, comniMted. 
Your superiority, therefore, though it be admitted, 
does not render you invincible on one element; 
much less secures you from insult, if not from more, 
on the other. For the French have their steam- 
navy as well as you; and till you shall have de- 
stroyed it as completely as in the Jast war you de- 
stroyed their fleets, they will always be in a con- 
dition to pounce upon the weak points in your line ; 
and to ran across, whether for purpose of invasion 
or mere annoyance, as often as stress of weather, 
or the call of duty in some other quarter, may 
lay some convenient corner of your coast open to 
insult. 

And here it is worth while to observe, that in 
this, more than in other respects, steam has revo- 
lutionized the art of war—that it has rendered 
comparatively ineffective the greater navy for pur- 
poses of defence, while it has increased the offen- 
sive capabilities of the lesser navy four-fold. Un- 
less, for example, you succeed in belting the island 
round with a circle of steam-frigates—and scarcely 
even then—you can never hope again, by means 
of your navy alone, to prevent an invasion. You 
may blockade the enemies’ harbors more effectu- 
ally than you ever did, so long as the weather 
shall continue moderate ; but steam-frigates can- 
not, any more than sailing-frigates, keep the sea 
when the tempest is out; and the blockaded 
squadron, as soon as the gale moderates, escapes, 
and goes where it will, ere your dispersed fleet has 
time to reiissemble. Besides, if the facilities of 
forming a blockade be increased, so are the means 
of breaking such a blockade. A dark night will 
favor the creeping of a steam-ship out of port, and 
through the intervals in the force which may be 
watching it, at least as much as it will facilitate 
the opportunities of the force on watch to draw 
near the harbor’s mouth. For both parties are 
alike independent of wind and tide ; and the advan- 
tages derivable from superior seamanship are 
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equalized. A sharp eye, and a steady hand upon 
the helm, will carry a steam-vessel anywhere. 
With her, tacking or wearing resolve themselves 
into the “* go-a-head”’ or ‘* shove-her-astern”’ prin- 
ciple ; while calms, those torments to zealous sea- 
men of a bygone age, are the elements in which 
she thrives. It is manifest, then, that provided the 
harbors along her sea-board be safe places of 
refuge, the nation which maintains an inferior 
steam-navy is much more on a footing of equality 
with the nation which maintains a superior steam- 
navy than she would have been had both continued 
to depend upon their line-of-battle ships and sail- 
ing-frigates. And if it be the object of the former 
to attack, while the latter seeks only to defend 
herself, it is morally impossible but that, sooner or 
later, to the shores of the people who act upon the 
defensive the war must be carried. 

The principles which we have here laid down 
seem to be applicable to all nations, wherever 
placed upon the globe’s surface. Even America, 
remote as she is, may retaliate, in case of war, our 
invasions of 1814, provided she be able to muster a 
few thousands of volunteers, and they make up 
their minds to be sacrificed. And if this be true 
of a country so far removed from us, is not the 
truth tenfold more self-evident when we look to 
France! Consider for a moment. Brest harbor 
is distant from the coast of Cornwall 100 miles, or 
ten hours’ steaming. It is capable of containing 
fifty sail of the line, that is to say, forty or fifty 
war-steamers of the first class, besides smaller 
vessels innumerable. Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, 


and Dunkirk, are all greatly inferior in their capa- 
bilities, but they will all hold something ; and are 


distant from the shores of Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex, not more than from sixty to twenty-four 
miles respectively. Now, a first-class steam-ship 
will transport from the one shore to the other 1000 
men, with their arms and accoutrements, and spare 
ammunition, and provisions enough for a week’s 
consumption, easily. Into each of the smaller 
vessels, such as could be assembled in Boulogne 
and Calais, you would not be able, perhaps, to 
stow away more than one-half of this number. 
But, supposing the French were to assemble ten 
large and twenty small vessels at Brest, ten at 
Dieppe, six at Boulogne, as many at Calais, and 
twice as many at Dunkirk, even though all these 
enumerated last were of inferior dimensions, they 
would have at hand tonnage for 24,000 infantry, 
3000 cavalry, and twenty pieces of cannon at the 
least. What is to hinder them, any dark night, 
just after a storm’ has blown over and the block- 
ading force is yet dispersed, from embarking all 
these and sending them to seat ay, and guiding 
them, likewise, safely across the Channel? Can 
we ever expect to be so strong in steam-frigates as 
that they shall form a compact line from the mouth 
of the Thames to the Land’s End! And if not, 
how are we to protect our coasts from an enemy 
whe is determined to risk much in order to reach 
us, and, having nothing to dread from baffling 
winds, may steer, as soon as he gets clear of his 
Own port, to the right or to the left, or stand 


straight on end, as shall best agree with the humor | 


of the moment! It is impossible to answer this 
question comfortably, assuming that England is 
still to depend, as she did in the last war, abso- 
lutelyon her navy. For her gallant three-deckers 
are, for this species of warfare, manifestly useless ; 
and her steamers, be they ever so much upon the 
alert, are just as likely to be baffled in a dark night 
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as the enemy are to run into their jaws. We 
look, therefore, upon the idea of protecting Eng- 
land from invasion by her fleet, and her fleet only, 
as preposterous. And we shall be relieved of 
much anxiety as soon as facts shall testify that our 
views of the case are understood and acted upon 
by the government. 

It will be observed, that the reasoning which we 
have thus far followed assumes that war has been 
declared some time; that the French have been 
less upon the alert than, all things considered, we 
might have expected them to be; that the steam- 
navy of England has concentrated in the channel, 
and that the whole of the opposite coast, from 
Brest to Dunkirk, is in a state of blockade. Are 
we justified in counting on such a consummation ' 
Is it probable that the enemy will exercise such 
marvellous forbearance! Surely not. The French 
are a clever as well as a brave people. A little 
impetuous, a little given to the Bombastes-F urioso 
vein, we admit them to be; and we do not doubt 
that, for some time ere the breach occur, there 
will be vaporing enough on the other side of the 
water to indicate the gathering of a cloud in the 
east. But if the French be impetuous, John Bull 
is slow to believe that anybody dare lift a hand 
against him. Our governments, too, whether they 
be whig or tory, desire to be guided in their inter- 
course with foreign cabinets by the rules of strict 
justice ; and are, therefore, reluctant to see in 
the proceedings of those with whom they desire 
to be at peace, a determination to go to war. 
Hence it has always happened, heretofore, that on 
the breaking out of hostilities England has been 
found unprepared ; and that she never began to 
conquer till repeated reverses, or which is pretty 
much the same thing, a temporary loss of her su- 
periority, forced upon her rulers the conviction that 
litle wars are ruinous to the states that wage 
them. Thus it was in 1790. Our fleet was then 
so little able to cope with that of France, that the 
latter sailed triumphantly up and down the Chan- 
nel, till a gallant but imperfect victory on the first 
of June turned the tide once more in our favor. 
But had steam-navigation been in use, the proba- 
bilities are that Lord Howe's battle never would 
have been fought, for 50,000 men might have been 
thrown with ease upon our shores; and 50,000 
French troops could have done what they liked, ina 
country so torn as England then was with party- 
spirit. We must never be caught napping to the 
same extent again ; for verily, if we be, we shall 
suffer for it. 

We may take it for granted that, when war with 
France does come, it will come suddenly ; that the 
causes of it will be sought for and found, not by 
us, but our neighbors; that they will make all the 
necessary preparations for it long ere the evil day 
arrives, and strike home, or endeavor to do so, 
while as yet they imagine that we are compara- 
tively defenceless. Now, France is already pre- 
pared for war. She has a standing army of 
300,000 men at home, independently of the 80,000 
whom she employs in Algeria; and the whole of 
these are available for the purposes of offensive 
warfare, because her towns and rural districts are 
sufficiently guarded by the civic and national 
guards that swarm in them. France can boast of 
magazines, also, well stocked; of arsenals full of 
arms ; of guns, carriages, and pontoons, and other 
means of transport innumerable; and, above all, 
|of a spirit in her population that will not be satis- 
' fied till it shall have hurried them into war. Her 
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steam-navy, though much inferior to our own, is 
by no means contemptible; and her seamen are 
brave, if they be but imperfect in their knowl 
of the arcana of their profession. What does 
require, in order to place herself in a state of readi- 
ness to hazard a descent upon England? Nothing; 


except the assembling in the ports along her east-| i 


ern coast of a sufficient number of steam-ships to 
contain 30,000 men. For the men and horses, the 
guns and ammunition, the hospital stores, provi- 
sions, and other appliances to the efficiency of her 
army, are to be had in abundance, if not upon the 
coast itself, certainly within one day’s march of it; 
and the passage across is, as we have just ex- 
plained, a thing of ten hours’ continuance, at the 
longest; at the shortest, of three. In four-and- 
twenty hours, therefore, Louis Philippe or his suc- 
cessor may have in progress towards England a 
force, equal in point of numbers to that which Na- 
poleon landed at Alexandria ; and which, though 
crossing wide seas in heavy transports, and with 
the delays that were incident to an old-fashioned 
voyage, Nelson himself, eager as he was to effect 
it, did not intercept. What have we to oppose to 
it? Absolutely nothing ! 

The whole standing army of England, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, combined, does not exceed 
130,000 men. Of these, somewhere about two 
thirds (we rather think more) are scattered through 
the colonies, or else in their progress to or from 
some foreign station. The entire force available 
for home service may, therefore, be estimated at 
50,000 men: 22,000, or thereabouts, of these, are 
in Ireland ; 22,000, be it observed, of excellent sol- 
diers—whole regiments in a state of thorough dis- 
cipline ; and dépéts, which have been so long to- 
gether, that the youn members of each know 
at least something. is leaves us, for all Eng- 
land and Seotland, about 28,000 men; of whom 
one fourth, perhaps, are recruits, that have not yet 
had arms put into their hands; and another fourth 
cavalry and artillery—both of infinite use as auxil- 
iaries to the foot, but, without sufficient strength 
of foot to fall back upon, comparatively of little use. 
Moreover, these 28,000 men, cavalry, artillery, and 
recruits included, are so scattered, from the Land's 

ind to John-o’-Groat’s house, that to get them to- 
gether in anything like respectable numbers would 
occupy weeks. And when all was done, when 
you had withdrawn the last man from the midland 
and manufacturing districts, and denuded your sea- 
hoard fortresses below what they could rightly bear, 
the total of your field force would probably amount 
to 10,000 or 12,000, if to so many. But, could 
you afford to assemble 10,000 or 12,000 men at one 
point? or having done so, could you, with safety, 
keep them long together? We think not. There 
is a ery to-day that from Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk, 6000 Frenchmen have made good their 
landing where Cesar landed—on the flats below 
Sandwich. Your movable column, which has 
formed on Black-heath, throws itself, or is prepar- 
ing to do so, into as many railway-carriages as can 
be collected ; when, lo! another report reaches 
you, that 5000 from Dieppe are in possession of 
Brighton. ‘The direction of half your army is 
changed, or you are yet hesitating whether you 
will move at all; when fresh grounds of distraction 
arise, in the rumored embarkation of still more for- 
midable armies in Cornwall, or Devonshire, and in 
Essex. Meanwhile, orders are despatched from 
the admiralty to arm and send round from the 
Clyde, the Forth, and the Mersey, all the large 
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steain-vessels that happen to be at hand ; while the 
Thames is ransacked for craft of every sort; and 
all that can bear the weight of a gun, and sustain 
its recoil when fired, hurries out to sea. But or- 
ders such as these take some time to reach the par- 
ties to be moved by them, and a still greater space 
is necessary ere they can be carried into effect ; for 
the Clyde and the Forth are both far away, and even 
the Mersey is distant. Must you wait, and will 
you be able to make the enemy wait, till you shall 
be ready forthem? We fear not. While you are 
planning, they will execute; and the only means 

e to thwart, or even to impede the execu- 
tion of their plans, you must find as you best can 
in the port of London. 

The voyage from London to the Downs is not a 
long one’; but, while our English vessels are mak- 
ing it, the French fleet has passed over again to 

e and Calais, and is already landing its 
cargo of soldiers. The operation is as yet, 
however, incomplete, when the darkening of the air 
just over Ramsgate headland warns those engaged 
in it that danger is approaching. They hurry their 
operations scosling’ , and fight or flee according 
to the instructions previously received; but in 
either case 5000 more men are ashore, and the 
whole 11,000 in number, entrench themselves 
among the ruins of Richborough Castle. Mean- 
while, a reinforcement arrives to the division in 
Brighton, which, after destroying the railroad, 
marches upon Dover; can you anticipate them 
there? e earnestly hope so; for, let them once 
oceupy Dover, and the ahead of safety for you 
are dioninished a hundred fold. Amd confident as 
we feel that Colonel Jones and his 100 artillery- 
men, and Major Fraser with his admirable little 
dépét of the 43d regiment, will do more than any- 
body has a right to expect, we are not so unreason- 
able as to dream ihat they will be able to man, far 
less to defend, lines which run at least a mile from 
one flank to the other. Earnestly, therefore, must 
we urge upon you to send the brigade of guards, 
at all hazards, down the road. To be sure, those 
scoundrels at Richborough lie terribly in your way. 
They will fall apon you while en route, as sure as 
fate, unless you move with your whole force, and 
avail yourself of railroad conveyance to the farthest 
stage that may be safe. But even then we do not see, 
that, as far as the issues of the campaign are likely 
to be affected, your condition is bettered. We 
doubt whether there will be time for you to place the 
guards out of danger, and to retire again upon | on- 
don with your few regiments of the line, and your 
eavalry and artillery. You may, however; in 
which case the Richborough corps will march after 
you, while the division from Brighton carries on 
the siege single-handed. And the most you can 
pretend to do, with numbers so inferior, will be to 
make a stand from time to time, where the face of 
the country may favor you. But what is the use 
of protracting the war in this direction? You have 
no reinforcements to fall back upon ; whereas from 
Cornwall and Essex two heavy columns, each 
15,000 strong, are closing upon your rear. You 
must, therefore, after all, leave London to its fate. 
and flee from place to place, till the national spirit 
awaken, and pensioners and the posse comitatus 
unite their strength and give you an opportunity of 
opposing your superior numbers against the supe- 
rior discipline of the invaders. 

Our readers may think that we are dealing with 
so grave a subject in a spirit of unbecoming levity. 
We beg to assure them that there is no levity 
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within us. We feel as acutely as they can do that 
there is nothing to prevent the French from land- 
ing, any night in the year, such a body of troops 
on the shores of England as shall place the capital, 
if not the empire itself, at their mercy. For let it 
not be forgotten, that the necessity of encumbering 
their armies with more than a very few days’ pro- 
visions has rarely been acknowledged by the 
French anywhere ; and that, least of all, will they 
cramp their energies by paying heed to this matter, 
when their thoughts shall be seriously turned to a 
campaign in this country. The county of Kent 
alone would maintain 50,000 men in luxury and 
abundance for a month. We are, therefore, satis- 
fied, that should they succeed in throwing 30,000 
ashore, the extent of evil done will not be compen- 
sated for by that which will surely come to pass in 
the end; we mean the total destruction of the in- 
vading army, be it as numerous and as well- 
equipped as it may. 

The government are very desirous of keeping 
the navy in an effective condition. In this they 
judge wisely ; and the naval service being popular 
in the country, no proposition which they make 
with a view to the accomplishment of this purpose 
is likely to meet, either in the house of commons or 
elsewhere, with serious opposition. Moreover, it 
is absolutely necessary, let come what will, that 
England should continue “ ruler of the waves.’’ 
We have colonies and settlements in all parts of 
the world, with which a communication must al- 
ways be kept up. We have an enormous trade 
carried on in the bottoms of our merchant-ships, 
which must be protected. We have messages to 
send to other powers, friendly or otherwise, bellig- 
erent or peaceable, which are never so effectually 
delivered as from the quarter-deck of an eighty-gun 
ship. And, lastly, we have taken it into our heads 
to play the part of the Knight of La Mancha on 
the west coast of Africa, and to expend English 
money, and sacrifice English lives, in order that all 
the other nations of the earth may be persuaded of 
the shocking immorality of the slave-trade. Are 
we complaining of all or any of these arrange- 
ments? Quite the reverse. It is from our remote 
colonies and settlements that our national greatness 


the defence of the land we live-in. Times are 
changed, and we must change our views of things 
with them, however painful it may be to sacrifice 
old habits of thought, and to submit, while so do- 
ing, to that which is hardly less disagreeable—a 
large increase to the public expenditure. 

he exemption of England from foreign invasion 
must henceforth depend mainly on the capability of 
meeting from the shore, or upon it, any armed 
force which may be sent against her. The noble 
lines of the poet are no longer applicable to her 
condition. Steam has falsified the aphorism which 
we have been accustomed for many years to repeat ; 
and which, because of the beauty of the language 
in which it is clothed, we shall continue to repeat 
to the end of our days :— 


“* England needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her throne upon the deep.”’ 


England does need bulwarks now—such bul- 
warks as are not to be found, except at remote in- 
tervals, along her coasts ; and she must get them 
too, with the heaviest ordnance mounted there- 
upon, if she desire to keep her virgin soil uncon- 
taminated. Towers there are, it is true—Martello 
towers—scattered over the mouths of her sandy 
bays in Kent and Sussex, at distances, we rather 
think, of half a mile from one another; but if 
anybody is weak enough to suppose that by these 
an enemy is to be scared from attempting a debark- 
ation, we truly pity his delusion, though we shall 
scarcely stop to remove it. The whole theory of 
the Martello-tower fortification is beneath con- 
tempt. We were surprised, on the oceasion of the 
bombardment of a Corsican town, to find that the 
shot from our shipping told with effect everywhere 
}except on one tower; and we forthwith came to 
the conclusion that towers built upon a like model 
must be impregnable. Accordingly, our engineers 
were directed to construct a line of these dovecots 
wherever the coasts were level and the approaches 
to them easy ; and government and people flattered 
themselves alike that they were secure. But what 
is the fact’ Unquestionably you may hammer 


mainly arises; and our trade well deserves all the | away at a Martello tower from the sea till your am- 


protection which can be afforded it, for it is the very 
marrow in our national bones. Neither do we un- 
derrate either the horrors of the slave-trade, or 
grudge any effort that may be made to put it down. 
To be sure, we entertain views of our own in regard 
to the best method of accomplishing the latter ob- 
ject. We fancy that a few armed steamers con- 
stantly watching the ports to which it is well 
known that the slave-vessels carry their human 
cargoes, would do more to stop the hideous traffic 
than twice the number of cruisers spread over the 
length of the African seas. And we come to this 
conclusion by analogy. In Italy and elsewhere, 
where men take the law into their own hands, for 
one murder committed in the middle of the town, a 
dozen, at least, are found to have taken place at 
the doors of the parties assassinated. But, because 
we think that the admiralty is mistaken as to the 
means which offer best for the suppression of the 
traffic in human flesh, it does not, therefore, follow, 
that we are friendly to such traffic, or even dis- 
to let the evil cure itself. Very far from it. 
eeping this, as well as other righteous and wise 
ends in view, let us never permit the strength of 
our navy to be diminished : but let us not, if we be 
wise, depend any more exclusively on the navy for 


munition is expended, and perhaps you will find 
when all is done that you have very little damaged 
its masonry; for a cannon-ball glances off from a 
cirele of masonry as a musket-ball will from a 
drinking-horn. But one Martello tower, or two or 
three, will never stop an enterprising enemy from 
landing his troops under their very walls. A Mar- 
tello tower mounts one, at the most two guns, en 


their carriages, after a well-trained ship’s company 
shall have opened the broadside of a forty-four-gun 
frigate upon them! or, if they do escape, are we, 
who landed at the Bay of Aboukir in the face of 
castles, and redoubts, and batteries among the sand- 
hills, to be told that the fire of three or four guns 
will stop the advance of boats to the shore! And, 
once ashore, what is to become of your Martello 
towers! They are capable of containing, we rather 
think, eighteen men apiece. A single company, 
with a couple of scaling-ladders, will walk into 
each of them in half an hour; and then, your sand- 
bay is defenceless. 

It is not by Martello towers, nor yet by open 
batteries, and still less by castles after the Deal 
and Walmer fashion, or even star forts at given 





distances from one another, that the shores of 


barbette upon its roof. How long will these crown - 
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England, particularly from Portsmouth to North 

Yarmouth, are to be protected. You want, first, 
the complete fortification of the mouths of your 
navigable rivers, and especially a large extension 
at Sheerness of the works which now exist, with 
a strong fort on the opposite shore ; and, next, the 
formation of harbors of refuge along the coast, 
such as shall enable you to keep in readiness here 
and there squadrons of armed steamers, which, 
lying snug behind your land batteries, may be 
ready at any given moment to sally forth and act 
with effect against whatever enemy may show 
himself. Without these, indeed, it is quite clear 
that your trade up the channel must be destroyed. 
For the French, if they fail in their first attempt to 
invade you, or, which is most improbable, abstain 
from making it altogether, will so harass your 
merchantmen from their ports on the other side, 
that the most daring will shrink in the end from 
facing the danger. On this point, however, it is 
not necessary that we should dwell at length. 
The proceedings in parliament during the last ses- 
sion show that to the necessity of making some 
such arrangements the attention of government 
has long been awakened ; and, unless we be misin- 
formed, the sites of more than one harbor have 
been fixed upon, and measures for their construc- 
tion and fortification are in progress. We earnestly 
trust that no unnecessary delay shall be permitted 
to occur in the commencement of these works, and 
that when begun they will be pressed forward vig- 
orously till completed. 

We have, however, a proposition of our own to 
advance, which will, we are disposed to guess, 
rather surprise some of our readers. It strikes us 
that the time has come for making use, as a pro- 
tection both to the country and its trade, of one of 
those natural impediments to the free navigation 
of the channel of which we have heretofore been 
accustomed to speak only with horror. We fancy 
that it is within the reach of science and skill to 
fortify the Goodwin Sands, and render them a per- 
fect bulwark against molestation from the shores 
of Picardy. ‘The Goodwin Sands, be it remem- 
bered, are dry to a great extent, for a considerable 
space of time, twice in every twelve hours. It has 
been accurately ascertained, likewise, that their 
shifting superstructure rests upon a solid founda- 
tion of chalk everywhere ; that, though the depth 
of sand varies a good deal, it nowhere exceeds 
fifty feet ; and that to drive a cylinder through and 
render it immovable by planting it upon the chalk, 
is a work of no difficulty whatever. It was upon 
this principle that Captain Bullock undertook to 
construct his house of refuge on these sands for 
shipwrecked mariners ; and that a miniature thing 
of the sort is actually established, of which the 
upper works, though slightly constructed of wood, 
have heretofore defied all weathers, and of which 
the foundation bids fair to abide immovable to the 
end of time. 

Our space will not permit us to describe in de- 
tail how these cylinders are to be forced through 
such a depth of sand, but when we state that the 
operation is carried on by exhausting the air in the 
upper part of each, thus causing the sand to rise, 
as all substances do, that the vacuum may be filled 
ap, the more scientific of our readers will perceive 
that the difficulties to be overcome are very slight. 
One great obstacle to be encountered lies, to be 
‘sure, in the limited space of time which, at inter- 
‘vals of several hours, is at your disposal for labor. 
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difficulty in so securing the progress which may be 
made at one low tide, as that neither the common 
flow of the water nor a long continuance of stormy 
weather shall interfere with it. The work must a 
the best be a tedious one, but we see no reason to 
apprehend that it shall fail of success in the end. 
Acting upon this principle—the merit of having 
propounded which belongs to a gentleman who has 
scarcely been treated as he deserves—you may 
sink any given number of cylinders at a convenient 
point of the Goodwin Sands, and filling them up, 
when based upon the chalk, with some heavy 
substance—say sand itself, or chalk stones—yoy 
have, what you seek, the outlines of as solid 4 
foundation as building ever rested upon. Place 
your cylinders very close to one another. Let 
them not be more than a foot or eighteen inches 
apart at the utmost, and cover with them such an 
extent of sand as shall leave room for the interior 
of a fort, capable of containing a couple of hundred 
men, with stores and provisions for six months’ 
consumption. Of course, you must raise your cy]- 
inders considerably above high-water mark ere you 
begin to make use of them. But once get these 
in sufficient numbers, securely settled, and your 
difficulties are at an end. The same science which 
builds bridge&, and custom-houses, and houses of 
parliament upon piles, will build on piles far more 
enduring in their substance, a redoubt on the 
Goodwin Sands, which no enemy’s fleet will ever 
be able to face, and which will withstand the ele- 
ments as long as Englishmen shal] desire—that is, 
till England cease to be the mistress of the ocean. 
Neither the fortification of the mouth of the 
Thames and Medway, however, nor the judi- 
cious selection of harbors of refuge, nor the 
planting of a fort upon the Goodwin Sands, benef- 
cial and indeed necessary as they all seem to be, 
will suffice to protect this country against molesta- 
tion from a foreign foe, unless measures be taken 
to increase largely the effective strength of the 
army. Guns will neither traverse nor explode 
unless there be artillerymen to work them ; and 
the strongest fortresses are useful only as points 
@’appui for movable colamns, or as affording time 
for the assembling of troops into one position, or 
as intercepting an enemy's communications, and 
therefore cramping him in everything which he 
shall propose or attempt. No doubt England has 
now its army of reserve in Sir Henry Harding's 
embodied pensioners, and excellent troops they are 
for particular purposes; the very men whom we 
should choose wherewith to fill our fortified places, 
as well as to form in the day of battle as a corps 
of reserve in rear of the young soldiers. But the 
embodied pensioners are not so active as they once 
were. A little double marching would wind a 
good many of them; and, were it otherwise, their 
numbers are quite inconsiderable. ‘Ten thousand 
veterans have, we believe, taken up arms again; 
and ten thousand more are ready and willing to 


serve should their services be needed. We want 


more, however, than even this; and the measure 
which we should venture to suggest, as at once the 
most effective and the least likely to excite the 


jealousy either of Joseph Hume or Louis Philippe, 


is that the militia be reémbodied and called out. 
At the same time, let this be done effectually or 
else not at all. ‘Twenty-eight days’ drill, the legit- 
imate course of study for these home-soldiers, will 
rend your levies worse than useless ; for it will in- 





But even that will yield to patience ; for there is no 





duce you to believe that you have a disciplined 
force of 40,000 men to trust to, when, in point of 
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fact, you have a mere rabble. In the regular 
army n0 officer, who knows what he is about, 
thinks of putting a firelock into the hand of a re- 
cruit till after six weeks’ or two months’ drilling 
at the least. And if you hope to render your bat- 
talions pliable, you must work them with arms 
daily, and teach them how to fire and take aim ere 
they pull the trigger, for at least as great a length 
of time. If, therefore, the militia be called out, 
(and we strenuously recommend the measure,) let 
them abide under their standards for six months at 
the least. A present expense will be economy in 
the end. For six months of such training as we 
hope to see bestowed upon the élite of the youth 
of Great Britain, will ensure to us for twenty years 
to come an army of many thousands of good troops 
—of troops that will continue good, even though 
for five years after you do little more than muster 
and parade them annually at the head quarters of 
the corps to which they respectively belong. 

Again, we should be glad to see a more decided 
encouragement given to the corps of yeomanry 
cavalry than it has been thought expedient of late 
years to afford. In case of invasion, or an alarm 
of invasion, the services of such men as usually 
compose these corps would be invaluable. We do 
not mean that they can ever be brought to such a 
state of discipline, particularly in regard to their 
horses, as that they may be used against the regular 
cavalry, even of France. But as guides, as scouts, 
as patroles to receive and communicate informa- 
tion, as partisans against whose sudden attacks the 
enemy's foraging and other detached parties could 
never be prepared, they would be beyond all price. 
The yeomanry of England, and those of Kent and 
Sussex not less than their neighbors, are constitu- 
tionally a brave race of men. They are robust, 
good-humored, devoted to their country—a little 
over-fed, perhaps, but for a spurt a man is not 
much the worse for being well fed—and willing, 
we are sure, to turn out to a man should govern- 
ment desire it. We recommend that they be in- 
formed, on authority, that the government is aware 
of their good qualities, and prepared to make use 
of them when the fitting moment shall arrive. 
And, in the meanwhile, we are tempted to ask, 
whether it would not be judicious to change both 
their appointments and drill! The Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Major Deeds may both depend upon 
it that they will never get their fine corps to ride 
side by side with the 11th Hussars. But put rifles 
into the hands of these young farmers, and train 
them to fire from their saddles, and mount and re- 
mount in the midst of a skirmish, and let them see 
that you expect them to pass through woods and 
over quagmires which no regular cavalry would 
face, and we deceive ourselves if you do not in- 
crease their usefulness fourfold. We have some 
faint recollection of the masses of mounted rifle- 
men whom the Yankees used to bring into play 
two-and-thirty years ago, and we fancy that in 
every county in England there are materials within 
reach out of which to form corps at least as 
troublesome to an invader as these. 

Finally, we put it to the government whether 
they conceive that the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
18, in point of numbers, what it ought tobe? For 
efficiency and skill we will match it against the 
world ; but considered as an arm, and a very im- 
portant arm of defence to the country, can any- 
thing be more feeble? Few as our fortified places 





are at home, and wretched as is their armament, 
we believe that we are within the mark when we 
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say that were you to distribute the entire corps 
among them you would not be able to provide a 
single man per gun. Now this is no light matter 
for consideration. You may make an infantry 
soldier in four months, and a cavalry man in 
twelve ; but an artillerist is stil] but a learner after 
he has been two years in the service. We do 
think, therefore, that, whatever else may be done, 
it is absolutely necessary to enrol a tenth bat- 
talion for the artillery—unless, indeed, which 
would for many reason be better, you convert this 
huge regiment into five, and give to each regiment 
two battalions. And then we should be for keep- 
ing the Horse Artillery as distinct from the foot, 
as we keep the cavalry of the Guards distinct from 
the infantry. 

Many more hints occur to us on which we could 
wish to touch, but that the extent to which this 
paper has already run alarms us. For example, 
the militia laws stand in need of revision in many 
respects, and particularly in regard to the enactment 
which prevents parties, when recruiting for the reg- 
ular army, from enlisting a name that is already 
on the muster-roll of a regiment of militia, whether 
embodied or not. This is a great error, surely. 
For our young rustics are not so fond of taking 
military service under the crown as that we can 
afford to thwart their military ardor, after a few 
months’ training in their respective counties may 
have awakened it. But we must not be Jed into a 
discussion of the point, important though it be. 
Neither, we trust, is it necessary for us to say that, 
while thus urging upon the government the ne- 
cessity of attending to the means of defence for the 
country by land, we are, in the most remote de- 
gree, undervaluing the importance or mistrusting 
the efficiency of the navy. The navy must ever 
be England’s right arm, and we do not believe 
that it was ever in better order than now. Never- 
theless, our gallant tars cannot but perceive that 
there are things which even a British seaman can- 
not do; and that one of these is to hinder steam, 
for us or against us, from operating a great change 
in the whole system of warfare. Probably, when 
war comes, we shall see this, and turn our mari- 
time superiority to account, by becoming the in- 
vaders. We have marched to Paris before now, 
and we do not see any reason why, should the 
necessity unhappily arise, we should not march, 
with the aid of our noble blue-jackets, to Paris 
again. But we ought not to forget that, to do this 
with easy minds, we must leave London secure 
behind us, or that London is pretty sure to be 
made the point of attack, before we shall have 
had time to consider how we may most speedily 
get to Paris. 

Sir Robert Peel is one of the ablest finance 
ministers that ever presided over the affairs of this 
country. The change which his policy has effected 
in the condition of all classes of the community is 
marvellous. What we cannot but be afraid of is, 
that he shall suffer his thoughts to he so engrossed 
by the operations of peace as to forget that the 
peace itself may be broken, and thus expose his 
country, rich, but in a military point of view 
feeble, to be insulted, and wronged, and perhaps 
overrun, by an ungenerousenemy. We hope not, 
however ; and it is because our belief leans us in 
the same direction with our wishes, that we have 
taken the liberty to read to him and to all whom 
it may concern this lecture on THE DEFENSIBLE 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
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From the Spectator, 15 Nov. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE, 

Peace holds the civilized werld ; on the borders 
only, in barbarous or savage regions, is peace 
interrupted. Yet men talk and act as if war were 
imminent. France and England, conservators of 
the peace in Europe, keep on measuring their 
swords from time to time, each, to see that the 
other do not have an advantage if there should be 
war. A French paper, understood to be published 
under the sanction of the Prince de Joinville and 
to represent his views, has a long comparative 
account of the two navies; whence the writer 
deduces the general conclusions, that the English 
excel the Freneh in the construction of the smaller 
vessels of war, though not in frigates or ships-of- 
the-line ; that they also excel in the number of the 
larger ships; and that on the whole the strength 
of the French navy is about one third that of the 
English navy. The writer calealates that France 
could at short notice send to sea 17 ships (7 three- 
deckers) and 23 frigates, to oppose 43 English 
ships (12 three-deckers) and 21 frigates; the 
French having further in reserve 25 ships and 17 
frigates ; the English, 22 ships (7 three-deckers) 
and 11 frigates. In the class of three-deckers, the 
French would oppose 74 or 80 guns to 120. Hence 
the writer would have France bestir herself in 
strengthening the larger class of her navy. This 
view indicates some change of counsel since the 
Prinee de Joinville demanded an efficient steam- 
marine as the way to steal upon England in the 
night ; but no change in the animus which keeps 
watch upon French means to do England an 
injury on opportanity. There are in faet two 
classes in France against whom we, and the 
French nation also, have to guard—these who are 
inflated with some of the higher notions of military 
‘* glory,” and would gladly convert the world into 
one theatre of war in order to the display of 
national or personal prowess; and those possess- 
ing a meaner spirit of nationality, which consists 
in hating other countries, and would be content 
merely to do England a mischief. Although war 
is for the present at a discount in France, both 
those classes keep the embers alive for times more 
favorable to their passions. 

And truly, our coasts, as everybody has seen 
for many a year, are defenceless enough. Once 
they were defended by our wooden walls—our 
navy ; but that was when no nation could contend 
with us at sea; now France has her floating forts 
and ranning bridges. The channel has come to 
be merely a great river, and it ean no longer rest 
for defence on a movable force going up and 
down ; its bank must be fortified. The govern- 
ment, urged by the general sense of our expo- 
sure to unforeseen malevolence, has just begun 
to take steps for putting our coasts in that 
state that they ought always te exhibit; and the 
French are displeased! ‘ Some displeasure,” 
says the Times, ‘*‘ was expressed in Paris at the 
orders given by the English government for defen- 
sive works on the coast; the labors on the fortifi- 
eations of Cherbourg are unceasing; while, by 
means of floating breakwaters and other works, 
Havre and nearly every other port of France is to 
be strengthened.’’ This is a monstrous exaction 
—ithat we should manifest our friendship for 
France by remaining inert even while she collects 


arms and holds the sword suspended in air! It is | 





DEFENCE. 


the unpeaceable. A war would be nearly as bad 
for France as for England, even at the outset ; by 
while the exposed condition of our coasts scems to 
invite aggression and insure victory to the aggres. 
sors, the peaceable and judicious will not always 
be able to keep ‘‘ la gloire’’ under control. J 
Especially it behoves us to be upon our guard 
while we have domestic traitors—the unrepudiated 
leaders of the Irish, who boast that they have at 
our reat seven millions of constructive allies for 
any enemy that we may have abroad—a multitude 
within our lines fermenting with the leaven of 
treason. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
most peaceable among us talk of strengthening 
our position—that our light reading is invaded by 
papers on ‘‘ the defensible state of the country,” 
and that government respond with a modicum of 
tardy preparation. If we are to trust the words 
of hatred flang at us east and west, our coast 
should be made a rampart, our people an army. 
Our people an army! Ay; for no lifeless 
works can keep out hordes of eager spoilers, and 
it is the presence alone of a brave people—strong 
and skilled as well as brave—that can vindicate 
our soil against violation. We remember, alas! 
that the habits of the English people are not what 
they once were. The spirit of money-getting has 
toiled the strength out of our townsfolk ; archery 
onee borrowed its terms from the weaver’s crafi as 
well as from the field, because the weaver was 
familiar with the national weapon, was one of the 
band that handled it, and named the missile after 
the cloth-yard of his own trade. What knows he 
now of the bow’s substitute, the musket or rifle— 
on up for all his waking time in a factory! 
uven among our rustics, poverty and ceaseless 
‘industry’? have cramped the faculties, and the 
* better observance of the Sabbath’’ has forbidden 
manly sports in the only remaining time of leisure. 
We allude to the effect with regret, though with 
no desire to reproach the conscientious whose 
exhortations have been attended by a deplorable 
and unintended incident. We may call to mind 
that while the Sunday was still a holiday, Eng- 
land was not less virtuous than she is now, not 
less Christian, not even less Protestant—for she 
had protested befure the sway of the Puritans 
began. Statisties have been labored to show that 
the condition of the poor has not deteriorated in 
modern times. Perhaps not—statistically. But 
the poverty of a young country, with its wild 
lands—the precarious existence of a ruder people, 
now full, now starving, half Jawless—is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the level low wages and short 
commons of an enclosed country with its work- 
house. Our good taste has even put down prize- 
fighting—the odious, corrupt remnant of manly 
sports; and we have given nothing instead. Are 
the people so ready, so quick as they once were— 
so handy with quarter-staff or single-stick—so 
fierce? We believe not. Yet we need them to 
be readier and fiercer on occasion ; for the pro- 
gress of knowledge has brought the stranger 
nearer to us in the proportion of one day to 4 
month, and has not yet taught the stranger to 
desire only peace. There is, no doubt, still 
the English spirit—eall it ‘ bottom,”’ ‘ pluck,” 
‘* grit,” or what you will—which would make 
even the Manchester weaver a ‘‘ tough custom- 
er;’’ but the object is to put the whole race of 
men once more in possession of all their bodily 


due to the peaceable and + reaper part of the faculties ; of which long hours and “ better observ- 
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THE MINISTERIAL DIFFERENCES-—IRISH TREASON. 


A people thus trained would furnish materials 
for a formidable militia; whom a magazine tacti- 
cian* would call out again now, and keep to their 
standards for a six months’ drill. The people, it 
is said, do not like ‘* suldiering.”’ Let it be done 
in a more intelligent spirit than it has been ; make 
it more of a pastime, less of an irksome burden ; 
equalize the duty over all classes ; couple it with 
holidays and honors and political privileges ; let 
the people be taught that it is needful, honorable, 
and not unpleasant; and, although they may 
never arrive at the perpetual military ardor of the 
French, they may furnish a national guard as well 
appointed, efficient, and bold, as the million that 
are in possession of France. 

But, it is said, if ‘‘ the people’’ are armed and 
drilled, the authorities cannot ‘* keep them down.”’ 
Why, they do not keep them down as it is. It 
was not soldiery, but returning prosperity and 
hope, that put down the Manchester rioters. If 
any real attempt were made to ‘‘ keep down’’ the 
people by force, it would be a mere provocative 
to the irrepressible rising of the whole nation. 
Armies may fight battles, invade, and injure; it 
is the people that must defend the soil ; and that 
government will always be the ‘‘ strongest’’ which 
derives its strength from the strongest people. 
Till war be abjured by other races and classes as 
well as English merchants and shopkeepers, we 
should like to see a rifle and a sword in every 
house, with leisure to exercise them, and encour- 
agement fur hardy games—something rougher than 
cricket—even on the Sunday green; the plain 
serviceable uniforre of a militia more familiar than 
the workhouse costume; every cliff and every 
strand fortified against sudden intrusion. 





Tae Ministerrat Disrerences.—Mr. Cobden, 
in his clever speech at the Birmingham Free-trade 
meeting. alluding to the late ministerial differences, 
supposes that Sir Robert Peel was for opening the 
ports, and that the Duke of Wellington opposed 
it. We believe the truth to be that Sir Robert 
Peel obstinately adheres to the sliding scale, and 
we doubt whether it was on this question that the 
duke disagreed with him. The question whether 
some thousands of the people should perish of 
want or not is not of sufficient importance to cause 
a difference between ministers. They are much 
more likely to quarre] about so momentous a mat- 
ter as whether Lord Ellenborough should have a 
place in the ministry or not ; or whether our claims 
to some barren territory should be carried with a 
higher hand, and the peace of the world endan- 
gered for the pride of insisting on an extreme and 
sterile right.— Examiner, Nov. 15. 





Irish Treason.—Mr. Smith O’Brien held pos- 
session of Conciliation Hall this week while he 
dilated on the dangers that threaten England from 
abroad ; ringing the changes on O’Connell’s maxim 
that ‘* England’s necessity is Ireland's opportuni- 


ty.” In the midst of his speech, some coarse 
fellow bawled a few words about “ France and 
America.’”’ Mr. O’Connel! went through the mo- 
tions of having the man turned out ; and then, after 
that ostentatious interruption, Mr Smith O’Brien 
went on to insinuate in more ample and stronger, 
if less “ actionable” language, the selfsame threat 


* Fraser’s Magazine, November, 1845. 
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which the brawler bellowed out openly. There is 
something ludicrous in the ostentation with which 
O'Connel! affects to keep within the law, while he 
and his colleagues are weekly insinuating treason 
—hinting sentiments which, put into distinct words 
and overt acts, would bring them, deservedly, to 
the seaffuld. Their proposition, least offensively 
stated, is, that when England is at war they will 
exact their own ierms from her. What is that but 
a threat of rebellion and civil war? Suppose Eng- 
land were even then to refuse terms so offered : 
would the Repealers at once give up their preten- 
sions; or would they join the enemy, or affect a 
still more treacherous neutrality! The standing 
talk about ‘ England’s necessity’’ is either a des- 
pieably idle bravado, or it is a threat of rebellion. 
O’Connell is making the Irish pay dearly for the 
services that he formerly rendered to them: he is 
doing all he can to prove that they really are 
“aliens in blood, religion, and language’’—in 
thought and intent. O'Connell and his followers 
repudiate our kindred. They may remember, that 
where the Anglo-Saxon race has possessed terri- 
tory peopled by alien tribes, it has allowed to those 
aliens but one alternative—amalgamation or exter- 
mination. The Irish, however, are not aliens, 
and O'Connell will fail in trying to make them so. 
— Spectator, Nov. 15. 

Mr. O’Brien proceeded. He warned England 
not to attempt to coerce the Irish people. Al- 
though England seemed prosperous, he believed 
appearances were delusive. ‘There never was, he 
believed, a time in which England was in greater 
danger, not so much from internal decay as from 
her political position. At that moment she had not 
one friend among the nations of the earth. (‘‘ Hur- 
rah!” ** Bravo, bravo!’’ and other congratulatory 
exrclamations.) Opposite her shores was her an- 
cient rival, whose joy it would be to encounter her 
in arms. (Loud cheers.) ‘That rival possessed a 
magnificent . military establishment, 400,000 men 
backed by the 1,000,000 bayonets of her national 
militia. Were Louis Philippe to die to-morrow, 
an aspiring prince could not better establish him- 
self than by going to war with England. The 
maritime supremacy of England was gone. That 
fact he had witnessed at the sailing of the experi- 
mental squadron. ‘The Queen of England was 
there—where a Queen of England ought to be— 
leading her fleet to sea. ‘There was no wind, and 
for a time those enormous batteries did not move ; 
whilst round and among them were flying steam- 
ers, large and small. France was not far inferior 
in steam power to England; and in event of war 
what was to prevent their having every town on 
the English coast? In such a time, what had 
England to fall back upon! He told her, the 
Irish people—those who had saved her before. 
Tell him not, then, of coercion: Ireland, he said, 
controlled the destinies of the British empire. 





THE PREMIER’S GOUT. 


Sir Robert Peel has been Jaid up with the gout. 
It might have chained him to the couch even 
beyond February ; and parliament might have met 
without finding the premier ‘‘ in his place.”’ His 
brief confinement to the sick chamber has set peo- 
ple to reflecting and asking how affairs would get 
on without him, not only in parliament, but even 
in the recess; for events will not await the 
meeting of honorable members. The troubles of 
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the recess may need as firm a master-hand as the 
troublesomeness of the session. 

There is the coming dearth. It may not be so 
bad as we once feared in England; it may be 
worse in Ireland ; but come in what shape it may, 
it cannot be left alone ; it will need a minister, cool, 
bold, prudent, and fertile in resources. There is 
the railway chaos, with its two great elements, 
financial confusion and legislative confusion ; the 
one needing control, the other amendment. But 
the influences of disorder are strong, those who 
profit by it cunning ; and it will demand a states- 
man of known force to bend the spirit of contu- 
macy to submission. There is Ireland to keep 
tranquil, without emboldening her, without start- 
ling her, without exasperating. There is the 
Oregon question to be negotiated, with a view not 
to official parade and bullying, but to substantial 
justice and the real interests of the nation. There 
are a host of questions arising and rearising abroad 
—in Turkey, Tahiti, Algiers, Greece, Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, California, China, New 
Zealand. There is England to look to in a novel 
condition—with dear bread, and plenty of money 
—a grievance, and no lack of means to quarrel 
about it. There is the House of Commons to 
‘* lead ;’’ the opposition to answer—to answer, 
not merely with speeches, but with a policy. 
Suppose Sir Robert Peel suddenly removed from 
the scene—like Romulus by Mars, or like himself 
by the gout: who is there to do all this work for 
him, not each at his post as journeyman but as 
master over all? 

The question is not easily answered. Sir James 
Graham is the premier’s ablest colleague—a cap- 
ital hand at official business; but it is not the 
mere administration of the home office that will 
suffice, however ably performed ; it is the man- 
agement of parties that is needed ; the party of his 
‘political friends’? not being the least difficult. 
Shall Mr. Goulburn be the Peel ad interim for any 
purpose but making a financial statement—not 
always intrusted to him? Or shall we look below 
Mr. Goulburn among the other commoners of the 
cabinet? Let us pause for an instant and imagine 
the state of the house without Peel—each minister, 
freed from the master-control, left to his own 
resources in front of an exulting opposition. Fancy 
the elaborate coolness with which Lord John Rus- 
sell would rise to deliver one of his plain, prolix, 
insidious, entrapping speeches—framed to make 
contradiction stumble into pitfalls of unpopular 
admissions—to draw out the antagonist as far as 
possible, that other combatants, less superciliously 
scrupulous and more alert than the whig general, 
may take advantage of the exposure. Faney 
Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic bush-fighting—dodg- 
ing his opponent all over the globe; Cobden’s 
stunning economies, Sheil’s piercing epigrams, 
Macaulay's copia fandi, Wilde’s cogent case- 
making, Fox Maule’s stern Scotch morality, 
Charles Buller’s crushing pleasantry, Rutherford’s 
reasoning, Ruebuck’s sareasm,—imagine all these 
weapons pointed at the ministers without a leader ; 
to be answered on the spot, not only in effective 
words, but with valid statements, with declara- 
tions to be carried out, resources adopted on the 
instant, yet bearing to be stood by ; with language 
neither yielding to mere ridicule or threat, nor 
going mad with mere hostility to whig cunning or 
liberal provocatives. The picture is one of dire 
confusion without end, except 
But let us escape from that turmoil into the 





PREMIER'S GOUT—THRENODY. 


quieter atmosphere of the lords, and see wha 
cheer we find there for the leaderless cabine; 
What lieutenant shall step to the van and lead the 
band still onward ¢ Shall it be Lord Stanley 1_, 

artisan, but no general—a politieal Cain, always 
in colonial scrapes. Perhaps there will he sore 
change of the corn-laws, and the south-easter, 
colonies will look out for their share of the bep- 
efit; but Lord Stanley is pledged against them 
under his own hand and seal ; and it will need the 
superior mind to brush aside that querulous pledge. 
Lord Aberdeen is a most discreet and respectable 
diplomatist ; and, like all diplomatists, he needs 
“his government”’ to refer to; he cannot head » 
cabinet—he must belong to it. Lord Lyndhurs, 
is essentially a professional man ; he could answe, 
an Opposition, not only with speeches but wit) 
measures, and with ingenious ones too ; but other 
oe must see that they fit a general policy. 

oreover, he is growing old; and if, like good 
wine, he grows milder and more genial with age, 
he grows also easier and more insouciant. Lord 
Ripon is a sleeping partner. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has some of the elements of ‘‘ greatness” 
in a higher degree than any living statesman— 
constitutional energy, simplicity, honesty ; but the 
constructive faculty is wanted, especially in these 
times of busy peace, of driving haste, of railroad 
hazard. 

It is a hopeless search; there is no second 
Robert Peel. 

Must we then be thrown back upon the whigs! 
—whom we last saw fall at their posts with night- 
mared energies—who had held to their places 
until hooted out—begging for time while they 
“* bombarded the lords’’ with “* measures for rejec- 
tion’”’—who mistook the ‘‘ progress’’ of party for 
the “* progress’’ of the country? 

But Sir Robert Peel is well again; and the 
question is staved ofl—for the present.—Spectator, 
8 Nov. 





A THRENODY ON THE APPROACHING DEMISE 
OF OLD MOTHER CORN LAW, 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


I sez, I see—it is coming fast, 
Our dear old Corn-law’s doom is cast ! 
That ancient lady, of high degree, 
Is as near her end as she well can be ; 
And much will all vulgar eaters of bread 
Rejoice, when they see her fairly dead : 
For never from ancient Medea* down 
To the late Mrs. Brownrigg, of bad renown, 
Has any old dame been known, they aver, 
Who could starve and carve poor folks like her. 

But, dear old damsel, they wrong her sadly, 
°T was all by law she behaved so badly ; 
And God forbid, whate’er the event, 
That free-born Britons should e’er repent 
Wrongs done by Act of Parliament. 

But zs it indeed then come to this, 
After all our course of high-bred bliss * 
Poor, dear old Corn Law—prop of peers, 
And glory of squires through countless years, 
Must all thy structure of pounds and pence, 


* This lady, as is well known, was in the agricultural 
line. See, for an account of her farming operations, Ovid, 
Metamorph. 1, vii., v. 227. Her skill in “carving” is 
thus briefly described by the same poet— 


“____ stricto Medea recludit 
Ense senis jugulum.” 












CORN AND CORN-LAWS. 


Like another Babylon, vanish hence? 

Must towering prices and rents sublime 

Thus topple, like turrets touched by time,— 

And all, for what? that each shirtless oaf 

May bolt, for breakfast, a larger loaf! 

For this one vulgar purpose alone 

Is all this inelegant mischief done. 

For this poor Knatchbull—hard privation— 

Must lower a peg his “‘ social station !”’ 

For this, even lords, (distressing thought,) 

Will soon to short commons all be brought ; 

Will fall with their wheat so much per quarter, 

And get to look blue as Bucky's garter. 

And stars will grow pale as prices fail, 

And fees in tail will be cut off for sale, 

And all will sink by a sliding scale,— 

As “slips o’er its slime the sleek slug-snail,’’* 

Nor leave one corn lord high and hale, 

Though they flourish now to tell the tale ! 
Examiner. 


CORN AND CORN LAWS. 


“Tg there to be no order in council, then *?’’ 
meets one at every turn, but never an answer to 
the question. ‘There is no news on the subject, 
but only ramors scarcely worth notice, and abun- 
dance of newspaper-writing. Foremost in the lat- 
ter has been the Times; which has had two elabo- 
rate and useful papers to show what would be the 
probable sources for importation if the ports were 
thrown open; a compilation from materials which 
are not published, but which, we are made to un- 
derstand, have been collected with great care, 
abroad as well as at home. We will rapidly state 


the general results. The principal countries of the 
west and south of Europe are at no time exporters 
of wheat. In France the present crop is probably 
not below the average, but also not more than suf- 
ficient to compensate for the destruction of other 


food. In Spain and Italy the harvest has been in- 
different. Hungary is blessed with abundance ; 
but that will be all required to make up for the de- 
ficiency in the other Austrian dominions. The 
stock at Trieste has never been so much reduced 
asitisnow. In the lower provinces of the Dan- 
ube and Moldavia the scarcity is great. The usu- 
ally fertile provinces of Russia and Poland are this 
year importing. Sweden and Norway seldom 
grow enough for their own consumption, but this 
year Denmark has a harvest of singular abundance. 
Its excess, however, though large for so small a 
territory, will not go far as a relief to the necessi- 
ties of other countries. Europe, therefore, will 
supply but little in our time of need: what of 
America’ There the harvest has been excellent, 
the crop of Indian corn especially abundant. The 
consequences of the potato disease are less severely 
felt in that region. But the amount of agricul- 
tural produce available for exportation has been 
greatly exaggerated. The progress of the popula- 
tion almost outstrips the progress of tillage: the 
percentage of the export as compared with the 
population and gross produce has decreased since 
the end of last century; and the whole surplus 
produce of the United States to foreign countries, 
including Canada, is in fact grown in the territo- 
ries north and west of the Ohio river, far from the 
shipping-ports of the Atlantic. For some years to 


* A line borrowed, with but little alteration, from one 
of the Lake poets, the original being as follows :— 


“Slow sliding o’er its slime the slippery sleek slug-snail.” 
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come it will not exceed twelve millions of bushels, 
or 1,500,000 quarters ; and the largest importation 
direct to England, that of 1840, a year of uncom- 
mon abundance, was 615,972 bushels of wheat and 
620,919 barrels of flour. ‘The effect of our corn- 
laws has been to render this trade with us variable 
and uncertain—dependent on casualties, and not 
deliberately provided for. 

The subject of maize or Indian corn demands 
especial attention. Maize is eaten both green and 
ripe : we have never tasted the green, so lauded by 
Cobbett : but the preparations of the meal have 
always seemed to our taste far from palatable : 
however, it is a wholesome grain, and almost as 
nutritious as wheat. The growth of it in the Uni- 
ted States is most surprisingly abundant—fifty or 
sixty millions of quarters annually, with a popula- 
tion not exceeding twenty millions. Not a hun- 
dredth part of that quantity is exported: in 1844 
the quantity was 825,106 bushels in grain and 
404,008 barrels in meal. It is in fact devoted to 
the fattening of pork ; in which shape it is admissi- 
ble to our provision-market, while the grain itself 
is excluded from our ports by the operation of the 
corn-laws. It could be delivered at Liverpool at 
16s. a quarter, or at most 20s. ‘* But the duty im- 

d on this grain by the existing corn-laws of 
ngland is the same as the daty on barley—that is 
to say, lls. per quarter when the price is below 
26s., and so on diminishing by the usual scale till 
the price is 37s. and the duty Is.: this amounts in 
reality to a fixed duty of 11s., since no such grain 
is likely to be imported at all at a price above 
26s.”’ 

Thus it appears that no very great amount of 
corn is available—that, however abruptly we might 
** open the ports,’’ not much would enter them. 
The measure might be imposing, and even consola- 
tory to the feelings of the people, as showing a de- 
sire to do the best that could be done ; but it is to 
be doubted whether the benefit derivable would be 
very large. On the other hand, it must be obvious 
that the longer such a measure is delayed, the more 
the small available supply will be diminished ; since 
other countries are competing with us for it, and 
are at the same time closing their ports against the 
emission of grain. 

If these considerations blunt the desire for any 
hasty ‘‘ opening of the ports,’’ they say nothing for 
the corn-laws generally. Quite the reverse. Mr. 
Cobden puts a legitimate question when he asks 
why a law for ‘ protection’ should be abrogated 
when a protection most is needed—why a law pro- 
fessing to secure plenty should be set aside in time 
of dearth? In fact, the new corn-law has broken 
down. We now recognize its most positive work- 
ing as a means of preventing the growth of corn 
for the English market in America, and compelling 
the maize which would be a blessing for the sans- 
potato Irish to be bestowed upon pigs in the wilds 
of the far west. Whether the ports be opened or 
not for a supply that is now nonexistent, the corn- 
laws are equally doomed ; for they prevent the ex- 
istence of that supply, and we find by bitter expe- 
rience that we are not independent of it. We 
have tried that game once too often, and may we 
get safely through the experiment ! 

The minister must be as deeply imbued with 
these conclusions as any other man, We can con- 
ceive that the very sense of the fact may form one 
of his difficulties in acting on the conviction. It is 
shrewdly suspected, particularly by his hostile 
‘¢ friends,’’ that he has in his heart condemned the 
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corn-laws to be abolished on fit occasion; and 
whenever he does so, the how! will be raised, that 
the occasion is a mere pretext. The actual neces- 
sity for the measure, therefore, and the peremptory 
wish of the people, must be glaringly apparent be- 
fore he can move with safety. We believe that he 
need not fear; that a bold course would be justified 
by its own success, and bear down opposition. 
But an excess of diseretion is the premier’s beset- 
ting sin. He has sometimes carried caution, in the 
form of inaction, toa pitch of foolhardiness. The 
opening of the ports iS a coup-de-main would be 
comparatively a small measure ; but he camot be 
too diligent in making known to the corn-growing 
countries of the globe that the impediment of the 
corn-laws is to be swept away.—Spectator, 15th 
Nov. 


Wuart To po with THE Rorren Poratrors.— 
Pay the repeal rent and O’Connell tribute with 
them, as in kind.—Ezaminer. 


Porators.—The scientific commissioners have 
made two more reports on the potato disease. In 
one they briefly state that very successful results 
have attended the immersion of diseased potatoes 
in bog-water, which appears to arrest the progress 
of the distemper. The other report, which seems 
to be the last of the present series, is more com- 
prehensive. We compress its principal points 
together— 

In its present form the disease is certainly of 
modern origin. The original cause does not 
appear to have been well-established ; but it seems 
to be connected with the cold, cloudy, ungenial 
weather, which has this year characterized the 
north of Europe; to which region, with North 
America, the distemper appears to be limited. 
Potatoes planted early in the season, or in dry 
elevated districts, are more healthy than those 
planted later. Presuming these conclusions to be 
right, there will be no cause for alarm as to the 
crop next year, except in the remote chance of an 
equally unfavorable season occurring. In pro- 
viding seed for a future year, such potatoes as 
have resisted the tendency to decay during the 
winter may safely be used; though it would be 
better not to employ them unless it be necessary ; 
and they should be rubbed with lime-dust. There 
are no satisfactory evidences in support of the 
prevalent opinion that the potato has arrived at a 
state of general debility, and that the crop will 
continue liable to disease like the present, until 
new varieties shall have been raised from true 
seed. Concurrent testimony points out the Trish 
‘cup’ variety as that which has suffered least 
from the attack. The replenishing of the dimin- 
ished supply of potatoes by seeds formed in the 
flower is an operation only to be carried on enc- 
cessfully in a garden, and is unsuited to the small 
cultivator. The practice of autumn-planting is 
earnestly recommended, as offering additional ad- 
vantages of security. The planting may be per- 
formed at any time before the end of January. 
The commissioners promise hereafter further re- 
ports on the more abtrusely scientific branches of 
the subject. 

The reports from the Continent are more favor- 
able than they have been. It is now said that 
France, Greece, and Italy, are safe from the 
appearance of the disease; and though the other 
countries of Europe have suffered more or Jess 
from the cold and wet of the late season, there 





appears to be no ground for apprehension of a posi. 
tive dearth in any country of the Continent. 

Among the suggestions of remedies, Fathe, 
Mathew recommends the substitution of oats fo, 
potatoes— 

‘* There are oats enough in Ireland to feed the 
whole population until the next harvest. If Jand- 
lords allow their tenants to thrash their oats, post. 
pone their demand for rent, and let distillation from 
grain be prohibited, all anxiety and fear Jest there 
should be a famine will vanish. The distillers cay 
manufacture rotten potatoes into brandy, and leave 
grain, the merciful gift of a good God, to be for 
the purpose designed by divine providence,” — 


Spectator. 





THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. 


One of the great aims of the king of the French, 
perhaps the aim towards which he has most |a- 
bored, and to which he has sacrificed most, has 
been to ingratiate himself with some of the older 
or eastern courts of Europe. With this view, he 
has condescended and maneuvred in a thousand 
ways, having been often ready, not perhaps to 
sacrifice to this hope the Anglo-French alliance, 
but certainly to curtail, weaken, and endanger it. 
If Louis Philippe was but half faithful to the 
Quadruple Alliance, and if he has set up Conser- 
vative parties of his own in the constitutional 
countries of the south where he has influence, this 
was done, in a great measure, to prove to the 
absolutist courts how truly monarchic the French 
court system was, and how able and zealous to 
combat and keep down popular exigences and 
parties. 

So high were the hopes of the French court in 
this respect at one time, that it dreamed even of 
intermarrying with the great courts. Its princes 
crossed the Rhine, and visited German capitals in 
search of spouses. ‘They would have gone to St 
Petersburg itself, had the czar held up a litle 
finger of invitation. But daring the whole fifteen 
years of his reign these efforts of Louis Philippe 
have utterly failed, and now the French princes, 
however numerous and active, never venture east- 
ward of the Rhine. They traverse the ocean, 
wander from Brussels to Pampeluna, and leave 
their cards at Windsor; but even to Vienna or 
Berlin we never hear of their venturing. 

This is owing mainly to the indomitable will of 
the Emperor Nicholas, who keeps unchanged his 
distrust of France, and of the dynasty which the 
events of 1830 raised to its throne. However 
little the sympathy we may have with the czar 
and his abominable system of government, stil] we 
cannot but confess that we owe, in no small degree, 
the pacific conduct of France to the salutary cau- 
tion inspired by the tacit hostility of Russia. 

This rivalry between France and Russia is still 
lively, as we may perceive from the assiduity with 
which the French government journals record 
Russian reverses in the Caucasus. There is evi- 
dently some new cause of enmity and opposition 
in addition to the old and standing one. This new 
cause is no other than the attempt of Louis Phi- 
lippe to bring Spain and its young queen, recog- 
nized, into the cirele of European sovereigns, 
whilst Russia as resolutely is determind to exclude 
her. 

The principal move of Louis Philippe was to 
propose a Neapolitan marriage, and thereby con- 
ciliate Austria, which is so connected with the 
Court of Naples, and has such power over it; but 
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THE BOURBONS. 


Austria will not take the bait, but insists on the 
rights of Don Carlos, or at least on the preten- 
sions of his son to espouse the queen. His Holi- 
ness the Pope, who holds the soul of the penitent 
Christina in his hands by his power of absolution, 
declares for Carlos too; and Louis Philippe raps 
in vain at the door of the Neapolitan palace, beg- 
ging that a young Bourbon be sent to espouse 
Isabella. The Court of Naples might have been 
wavering; but lo! the entire Court of St. Peters- 
burg pours upon it, with all the splendor of 
Northern Imperialism, and French councils are of 
course exiled from Naples for the nonce. 

A well-informed Madrid paper assures its readers 
that Mr. Bulwer, as Lord Aberdeen’s envoy, has 
forbid the banns between the Duke de Montpen- 
sier and the Infanta, younger sister of the queen, 
until such time as the latter shall be married and 
have offspring—a singular but not unwise piece of 
impertinence. The Infanta is an exceedingly 
pretty personage, and the Duke de Montpensier is 
said to be very anxious for the arrangement of the 
preliminaries. As these are no less than the mar- 
riage of the elder and royal sister, every effort is 
to be made for solving this latter enigma. 

But the presence of the Czar Nicholas in Sicily 
seems to render the Neapolitan match hopeless. 
The Prince of Lucca, another Bourbon, is affianced 
to the sister of the Duke of Bordeaux. So that 
nothing seems left for the ‘‘ innocent Isabella,”’ 
save a Cobourg or a son of Don Francisco. The 
latter has taken a step in public estimation, by 
snubbing and half insulting the marine minister, 
Armero, who went down to Cadiz to persuade him 
to sail to the Philippines. Prince Henry turned 


the high admiral, Armero, out of his ship, and 


bade him go himself considerably farther. A few 
more traits of the kind will make Prince Henrique 
a hero.—Examiner, 8 Nov. 


Aw Errect or Raitways.—The head of the 
passport office at Ostend, says the Times, has 
announced that in future, persons entering Belgium 
either by that route or by Antwerp, will not be 
required to produce passports. This remission is 
understood to have arisen from the difficulty of 
keeping up the old regulations, now that travelling 
by railway has come so much into use ; and hence 
a further relaxation of it may be soon looked for. 


Sir Richard Vyvyan, M. P., has authorized the 
Times to state that the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” 
the authorship of which has been attributed to so 
many persons, was not written by him. The fur- 
ther intimation that the honorable baronet is en- 
gaged in another work of a not dissimilar charac- 


ter we are still disposed to believe.—Falmouth 
Packet. 








THE BOURBONS. 

Osservant people, even in the precincts of 
courts, have begun to discover that a dogmatic 
education, one which teaches to believe and to con- 
fide, not to reason, has a tendency to brutify a race 
and produce its degeneration. ‘The question is an 
important one, since many eminent minds in our 
own days, struck with the danger of the national 
and individual mind being left to free ratiocination, 
have adopted in terror the contrary principle of au- 
thority, nay, would prefer seeking at the old shrine 
of Rome to going altogether without it. 
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We have no intention of going into so wide a 
question, but merely that of remarking that the 
desired experiment has been more fully tried upon 
royal races than upon any other. It seems indis- 
putable that all princes and princely families, devo- 
ted and confined to dogmatic education, that is, to 
be the unreasoning recipients of certain principles 
in religion and politics, have turned to idiotism, or 
to a state approaching it. 

This is exemplified to a most melancholy degree 
by the Bourbons of the south of Europe.  Politi- 
cians of all courts and parts are anxiously engaged 
in the important matter of finding a husband for the 
young Queen of Spain. His majesty of the French 
18 most anxious to preserve and perpetuate in their 
old posts and possessions the family of Bourbon, 
and he has accordingly set up the pretension that 
the hand of the Spanish queen shall be given to no 
other. Without exactly acqniescing in the preten- 
sion, the other courts reply: ‘‘A Bourbon, if you 
please, but not of your family, for we cannot ad- 
mit, even in contingencies, the too close union of 
the crowns of the two kingdoms.’’ 

Accordingly there has been a general review of 
all the young Bourbons. Nor have they been 
wanting in number. The race is prolific. The 
difficulty has been to find a presentable specimen ; 
for it seems that out of the score no one can be 
found with intellect enough to be entrusted with a 
share in the delicate task of founding a constitu- 
tional empire. In vain does the queen mother 
plead that brains, especially in husbands, are an 
incumbrance, and that the best monarchs have 
done without. She is told, in contradiction, that 
there are now crises in the life of every prince, 
which require intellect and manly qualities to 
get through with dignity at least, if not always 
with success. Louis Philippe himself admits this. 
The days are past in which a disciple of the monks 
eould reign with unction, and go down to posterity 
with the name of the Desired or the Beloved. 

In the sifting of the Bourbon princes the least 
incapable have been put forward, and there are 
Prince Trapani of Naples, Prince Henry, son of 
the Infante, and young Carlos of exile. But Tra- 
pani and Carlos have both been reared in the ‘‘cel- 
lular system”? of princely education, and, inde- 
pendent of the dangerous party attached to the lat- 
ter, it is feared that neither prince would make a 
sufficiently respectable automaton. Henrique, duke 
of Seville, is of better promise, but the imbecility 
of his father and of his family in general descends 
to him in reputation, and the public have no hopes, 
and consequently no affections. Count Bresson, 
the French Envoy, who fills the post of the young 
queen’s political duenna, is so dreadfully fearful 
and fidgety about the preservation of that rickety 
thing called French influence, that no candidate is 
French enough for him ; so that, what between the 
nullity of the suitors, the selfish fears of the guar- 
dians, and the indifference of the public, Queen 
Isabella may rival our Elizabeth in every quality 
save that of glory. 

Independent of the marriage, however, it is said 
to be the intention of Louis Philippe to call an 
assembly of the Bourbon family, at least of such 
members of it as he has not proscribed, in order to 
lay before them the melancholy effects of ‘‘ cellular 
education,’’ which is more destructive to the per- 
petuation and intellectual vigor of royal races than 
intermarriages or the evil. He can contrast his 
own family with those princely ones of Madrid, 
Naples, and Lucca. He may contrast the princes 
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of Prussia with those of Austria, and the freel 

educated princes of Austria with those not so. He 
can prove with ease that revolutions and the over- 
throw of monkery and Jesuit preceptors are as in- 
dispensable to the vitality and prosperity of royal 
races as of nations.—E-raminer, Nov. 15. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S FUNERAL. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 

A letter giving an account of the burial of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, from the pen of a young 
American clergyman, who performed her funeral 
ceremonies, appears to have escaped the notice of 
the mmany commentators upon the life and charac- 
ter of that lady, whose singularities, nay, even 
whose misfortunes, seem to have afforded the 
greater part of them matter for ridicule and sar- 
casm instead of pity. In a very different spirit 
was the letter penned from which I purpose to 
make some extracts, thinking they may be acce 
table to many of your readers, who will not find a 
subject for mirth in the weaknesses which in- 
creased upon her solitary old age and her singular 

ition. These appear to have been treasured up 

y her dismissed physician, to be used for purposes 
best known to himself, when she, the object of 
them, cannot hear or answer his calumnious flip- 
pancies. 

Who could be secure in their converse with their 
dependants if the one that they trusted in their 
most unguarded moments, and in the presence of 
whom they indulged in the freest expression of 
their thoughts, was prepared to have them “ writ- 
ten down !’’ Many a one besides Dogberry would 
find himself ‘‘ written down an ass,’”’ who has 
passed through life with a very different repu- 
tation. But to the letter, which was published 
in the ‘*‘ New York American’’ of the 18th Aug., 
1840. 

The writer was invited by the British consul 
at Beyroot to accompany him to Lady Hester’s 
late residence to perform her funeral obsequies. 
He says : 

** It was ten at night when we arrived. An 
armed sentinel rudely demanded who we were, 
and immediately introduced us when his question 
had been answered. * * * We reached the 
place where the body lay: it was an open court, 
between two rooms, and upou a low bench lay the 
corpse, covered with a dark cloth, dipped in some 
kind of spirit. She had evidently been sick a long 
time, and had gone down to the grave in the very 
extreme of emaciation. Her mouth had been 
suffered to fall open, and some of her poor ser- 
vants had filled it with small scarlet flowers, 
which, at first sight, and seen by the dim light of 
a small taper, looked like blood, and sent a shiver 
through my nerves like an ague. 

** What a group of dismal objects! There lay 
the wreck of beauty, wit, and learning, which had 
adorned and enlivened the family of Pitt, and 
shone in the Court of St. James. * * * That 
group of half-elothed blacks, now her only female 
attendants! Those fine-looking Moslem Arabs 
had composed her household! Not one European, 
male or female, in her whole family! Not one 
Christian, native or foreign, I was told, was with 
her, in her last days! She must have suffered 
greatly ; and where is the heart that would not 
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** So long a time having elapsed since her death, 
and the weather being extremely hot, the consy! 
desired to have the burial take place immediately, 
A coffin (a rudely constructed box) had been pre- 
pared, and her ladyship had given directions to be 
buried in a vault in her garden. The Arab ser. 
vants put her body in the box, nailed down the 
cover with stones in the absence of hammers, and 
with great noise carried the corpse to its lonely 
grave. By the aid of lanterns we threaded the 
densely shaded walks of her garden until we 
reached a large oblong arbor, covered with jas- 
mine, and surrounded with tall rose-bushes. In 
the south end of this arbor she had many years ago 
built a vault for the body of a young Frenchman, 
for whom she had a great affection, and whose 
father was in her service. Here she had com. 
manded her servants to bury her, and they had 
accordingly broken up the cover, gathered out the 
bones of the boy, and placed them in a pile at the 
head of the vault. Into one of these bones the ser- 


P"| vant had thrust a lighted taper, dimly revealing 


death’s grimmest features. I read the solemn ser- 
vice of the Church of England, and the body was 
placed in its narrow house, ‘ earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes.” The bones of the boy were gathered 
up, put into a basket, and deposited in one end of 
the vault. It was just two o'clock in the morning 
when our ‘ heavy task was done,’ and we returned 
with sad and solemn thoughts. 

**In the morning I accompanied the consul 
throagh the premises, while his dragoman took an 
inventory of the goods. We examined thirty-five 
rooms, most of which she had built ; and, besides 
these, there was a vast number of small closets 
filled with various kinds of lumber. ‘There were 
no jewels nor any plate foand—not even a watch— 
but there was the mare, mentioned by Lamartine, 
with the mysterious saddle on her back, and by 
her side the one of pure white. * * * This 
natural saddle, by the way, is no more than a mal- 
conformation of the back-bone. I remember once 
seeing the same thing in America. Poor beasts! 
who now will care for them and tend them as they 
have always been tended! No one has ever rid- 
den them ; they are now old and tender, and quite 
useless. I felt more pity for them than for any- 
thing I saw about the house. Perhaps this was 
owing to the absence of anything which could 
awaken sorrow, and they had been the objects of 
their mistress’ greatest solicitude. They stared at 
the consul and myself, not having seen a stranger 
for many years. * * * The gardens were 
very beautiful, laid out with much taste, and had 
been kept in perfect order.” * * * 

So closed the mortal career of the favorite niece 
and confidential friend of William Pitt, and the 
grand-daughter of the illustrious Chatham. Per- 
haps you will regard this communication as 4 
suitable close to your notice of this highly-gifted 
but singular] y-constituted lady. 

An EncLisHwoman. 





Barrace or THe Nire.—By accounts from Alexan- 
dria to the 9th instant, we learn that the viceroy has 
given definite orders to the French engineer, Mougel, 
to begin the stupendous work of the barrage of the 
Nile, which will cost his highness at the lowest 
estimate 3,000,000 dollars. This undertaking, by 
draining the pacha’s treasury, will put an end to 





have felt, and the eye that could have restrained 
the tear of compassion ? 





all hopes of a railroad in the Desert between Cairo 
and Suez. 








THIERS’ HISTORIES. 


From the Quarterly Review. 

1. Histoire dela Révolution Frangaise. Par A. 
Thiers et F. Bodin. 8vo. Paris. Vols. 1 and 
2, 1823 ; vols. 3 and 4, 1824; vols. 5 and 6, 
1825; vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1827. 

2. Histoire de la Révolution de France. 
Thiers. 10 vols. 8vo. 2d edition. Paris, 1828. 

3. Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire. Par. A. 
Thiers, Ancien Président du Conseil des Min- 
istres, Membre de la Chambre des Députés, 
et de Académie Frangaise. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 
4. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

We believe that we shall be able—we are sure 
that there are superabundant materials—to demol- 
ish utterly and irretrievably M. Thiers’ credit as 
an historian. Whatever of praise may be due to 
lively talents and great art, exclusively and with- 
out exception or scruple, employed to misrepresent 
and falsify en gros et en détal every subject he 
touches, we will not deny him; but we most de- 
liberately and conscientiously believe, and shall, 
we trust, prodnce sufficient evidence to convince 
our readers, that in the fourteen octavo volumes of 
his histories now before us there is not one single 
page—hardly one line—of sincere and unadulter- 
ated truth. 

We may seem to owe an apology to our read- 
ers for not having sooner undertaken this task— 
but we have both reason and precedent for our 
silence. We find that our most popular Parisian 
contemporary—calling itself, we know not why, 
Revue des Deur Mondes—prefaces an article of the 
current year on M. Thiers’ historical works writ- 
ten by M. Sante-Beuve, of the Académie Frangaise, 
an avowed friend and panegyrist of M. Thiers, 
with a confession of a similar neglect. When he 


Par. M. 


whom a party among our neighbors affect to calla 
great historian, and still greater minister, and who 
is, in a peculiar degree, ‘‘the child and champion”’ 
of the Revolution, has been so overlooked by his 
own critical coterie, the inattention of London re- 


viewers might pass for venial. 





But in truth there | 


has been no neglect 6f M. Thiers’ work on either | 


side of the channel. It attracted early and consid- 
erable notice by its lively style, and a certain air of 
originality and pretence of candor which he had 


the tact and talent to assume; but, in spite of his| 


varnish, the peculiar circumstances and patronage 
under which it made its appearance, and the spirit 
in which it was written, gave it the character—not 
of a serious and conscientious history—but of a 
bookseller’s speculation on the state of political 
parties in France. 


conspiracy then at work against the elder Bourbons 
—a paradoxical apology for the old revolution, and 
a covert provocation to a new one; and this was, 
we are satisfied, its chief motive—though there 
was, of course, something of literary ambition and 
something more of pecuniary speculation mixed up 
with it. It appeared, too, with a very ambiguous 
aspect—the first vraison of two volumes bore the 
joint names of A. Thiers and Felix Bodin—Bodin 
being a young Jittérateur employed by the book- 
sellers in manufacturing a series of historical 
abridgments, who was willing to introduce his still 
younger and more obscure friend Thiers into this 
species of manufacture. The account given by M. 
Quévrard, in his elaborate history of French Bib- 
liography, is as follows : 

“The first two volumes were written in com- 
mon with M. Bodin, but M. Thiers having sudse- 
quently retouched them, the name of M. Bodin was 
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omitted from the title-pages of the later editions. 
We are assured by a well informed authority that 
this work was originally composed on a much 
smaller scale, and was comprised at first in four 
small volumes in eighteens, which were to have 
formed part of the series of Historical A bridgments 
published by Le Cointe and Durey. But these 
booksellers, thinking that a better thing might be 
made of the book, cancelled the four volumes in 
18mo. as waste paper, and it reappeared with large 
additions, in an 8vo. shape, as the History of the 
Revolution.’’— Quévrard, tit. Thiers. 

M. Sante-Beuve, in the article which we have 
just alluded to, gives an account of the origin of 
the work, and of the merit of the first Livraison, 
still less flattering :— 

**The idea was Bodin’s—who urged it upon 
Thiers, and seeing him working so well at it, re- 
signed his coOperation with a good grace. Bodin 
was a man of some information, but of little power 
of mind—but he had acquired in that quart dheure 
of 1823 a considerable reputation, so that his name 
was, in a case of need, (au besoim,) a species of au- 
thority and even patronage. This auxiliary name 
therefore was thus associated with that of M. 
Thiers in the first volume, but disappeared from the 
third. In these first two volumes it is evident that 
the young historian was only a tyro, and had not 
yet attained either method or originality. Like 
most historians, after a study more or less adequate 
of the facts, afier inquiries soon and easily satis- 
fied, and having said at once ‘‘ mon siége est fait,”’ 
he gets out of the scrape by his style—by tke dra- 
matic interest of the narrative, and by some bril- 
liant portraits. The publication of these two vol- 
umes over, M. Thiers felt (and he himself confesses 
it with that candor which is one of the charms of 
superior minds) that he had almost everything to 
learn on the subject he had undertaken, and thata 
cursory perusal and a lively arrangement of ma- 
terials and memoirs already published—was not his- 
tory—such as he was capable of conceiving it.’’— 
P. 223. 

This certainly looks like candor, but at best 
would only be candor @ la Thiers, which, as our 
readers will learn by and bye, is never more than 
an elusive apology for faults too gross to be either 
concealed or defended : we, however, strongly sus- 
pect that the errors which M. Sainte-Beuve thus 
indicates and M. Thiers confesses, are not the 
faults that we should complain of, but, on the con- 


| trary, some few approaches which his youth and 
No one, in fact, looked upon | 
itin any other light than as a branch of the general | 


inexperience made to truth and impartiality—for 
we find that M. Thiers’ subsequent corrections of 
his first edition seem altogether directed towards 
ridding his book of such disordant and uncongenial 
qualities. 

M. Thiers is now in the course of publishing a 
continuation of this work, under the title of the 
‘ History of the Consulate and Empire,” of which 
four volumes have appeared, and which, with less 
of the occasional merits of his first publication, ex- 
hibits in so strong a degree the same spirit of un- 
scrupulous partiality, of indefatigable misrepresen- 
tations and audacious untruth, that we feel it to be 
our duty to delay no longer our exposure of this 
complicated system of deception. 

In the case of productions thus undertaken and 
carried on—not as serious history, but as a pecu- 
niary and political speculation, and to serve acci- 
dental and personal purposes—the writer’s individ- 
ual circumstances are so intimately blended with 
the character of the work, that both M. Thiers’ 
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admirers and adversaries think it necessary to pre- 
face their reviews of this boox with a sketch of his 
life. 

We, in following this example, shall avoid as 
much as possible any mere personality, and shall 
only observe on those circumstances which appear 
to have influenced his soi-disant historical la- 
bors. 

Louis* Adolphe Thiers was born at Marseilles 
on the 16th of April, 1797, of very poor parents— 
his father being, we are tuld, a working locksmith. 
This topic has been handled invidiously by his de- 
tractors, and eulogistically by his admirers, to an 
extent which we cannot, in either sense, adopt. In 
revolutionary times sudden, and even brilliant, suc- 
cesses are not always the proof of merit: they are 
sometimes the very reverse, and not unfrequentl 
the result of accident; and however honorable it 
may be to the individual to have raised himself to 
eminence from a very low origin, it rarely happens 
that he can emancipate himself altogether from the 
low feelings and habits in which he was brought 
up. Of this Bonaparte himself was to the last a 
remarkable example ; notwithstanding his educa- 
tion in the military, and therefore noble, school of 
Brienne, he never, even in the highest of his ele- 
vation, could get rid of the narrow and jealous in- 
stincts of his early humility; and though a con- 
queror and an emperor, he never was, in the Eng- 
lish aeceptation of that term, a gentleman. So M. 
Thiers—advocate, journalist, historian, minister, 
nay, prime minister—has always been and always 
will be essentially un peu gamin ; and we can trace 
throughout his career a want of that consistency, 
decorum, and measure as the French call it—that 
‘discipline of mind, manners, and principles, which 
ean rarely be learned under the precarious and 

weckless habits of low life. Whatever favorable 
‘training the young mind receives in such a case 
may generally be traced to maternal care ; so in this 
case, we are told that the mother of M. Thiers, 
‘though fallen into extreme poverty, was of a de- 
cent bourgevis family, related, it is said, though 
‘distantly, to the two poets Chenier—Joseph, the 
Jacobin Tyrteus, and André, his victim brother. 
By her connections she was enabled to obtain for 
her boy an imperial bourse, or, in more general 
language, gratuitous education in the public school 
of Marseilles; so that it must be admitted that M. 
Thiers may naturally remember with gratitude the 
Imperial régime. Here his progress is said to 
have been satisfactory from the first, and towards 
the conclusion of the course brilliant, though of the 
details no more is told than that he was a tolerable 
Latinist,t and that he studied geometry with that 
taste for the military profession with which Bo- 
naparte inoculated the rising generation; but in 
1814-15 the military despot fell, and Thiers, like 
thousands of other embryo heroes, had to look out 


* He very any dropped the Louis, as savoring, we 


resuine, too much of royalism ; and as Louis Philippe 
egalité had done before him. This petty subterfuge 
was already characteristic of the man. 

+ We have some doubt as to his classical attainments. 
Of the “ bonnet rouge” of the Jacobins, he says, “a new 
kind of ornament, borrowed from the Phrygians, and 
which had become the emblem of liberty” (i., 261.) It 
was not new, nor borrowed from the Phrygians (see 
Prudhomme, No. 141.) The woollen cap was the com- 
mon coiffure of the working classes ; he gt cap had not 
now become, but had always been, the emblem of the 
deified Liberty of antiquity. Again, in all the editions 
that we have seen of his History, we find the egregious 
blunder of confounding A2schines the rival of Demos- 
thenes, with A2schylus the tragic poet (ix., 401 ;) which 
blunder is repeated in the English translation (v., 135.) 





for another profession ; and his narrow circum. 
stances, as well perhaps as his instinctive literary 
taste, naturally led him to that which is in France 
of the easiest access—the bar. We cannot now 
forbear to smile at the idea of M. Thiers en mij. 
taire; but we recollect that the ** Historian of the 
Decline and Fal!” professes to have learned some. 
thing from his services in the Hampshire militia— 
and from the superabundant diligence with which 
the historian of the French Revolution loves to 
dwellon the details of the war, it is evident tha: 
he fancies that he had a vocation in that direction, 
and he dreams, perhaps, that if the peace had not 
imposed upon him the inferior necessity of being 
only prime minister, he might, himself, have been 
another First Consul. 

In 1815 he removed to Aix, the seat of the chief 
tribunal of the department and of the schools of 
law, where he seems to have looked into codes and 
digests no more than was just necessary to pass a 
slight and almost nominal examination, while his 
real occupation was writing literary essays and 
getting up political mutinies against the existing 
government—a road that generally leads to the 
Tarpeian rock, but in his singular case carried him 
in triumph to the ecpitol. 

‘*M. Thiers, whose ardent and ambitious spirit 
seems to have had the presentiment of a brilliant 
futurity, already played in the law schools the part 
of a leader of the party : he harangued, ranted, and 
roared against the restored government—invoked 
the recollection of a republic and the empire—be- 
came an object of suspicion to his professors—of 
alarm to the police—and of enthusiasm to his fel- 
low-students.’’—Galarie des Contemporains Illus- 
tres, No. 2. 

At Aix he formed what our classical neighbors 
call a Pylades and Orestes friendship with Mignet, 
a young man whose circumstances were very simi- 
lar to his own—cultivating, like him, smal! litera- 
ture, and propagating ultra-liberalism under the 
guise of studying the law—like him producing a 
‘** History of the Revolution,’’ and like him, and 
chiefly we believe by his patronage, rewarded— 
though not in so eminent a degree—by the July 
dynasty, with honors and offices, which 1t would be 
a ludicrous if it were not a revolting contrast with 
the high republican sentiments on which these pa- 
triots founded their reputation. About this time 
the Academy of Aix proposed a prize for the best 
**Eloge of Vauvenargues,’’ a metaphysical and 
deistical writer of the last century, and a native of 
that town. ‘Thiers contributed an essay—which, 
though applauded, was not, any more than its 
competitors, thought worthy of the subject, and 
the adjudication of the prize was adjourned to the 
next year. It is said that Thiers owed this morti- 
fication to his having allowed the secret of his au- 
thorship to transpire, and to the reluctance of the 
Academy to encourage the turbulent young lawyer, 
‘le petit Jacobin.’’ Not disheartened, however, 
he next year sent in his former essay; but one 
from an unknown hand had in the mean while ar 
rived from Paris, which was so decidedly superior 
to all the others, that the academicians hastened to 
give it the prize—though they awarded Thiers the 
second place. On opening the sealed packets that 
contained the names of the authors, Thiers was 
found to be the author of both the first and the sec- 
ond—to the mortification, it is said, of the academi- 
cians and the triumph of the liberals. This work 
seems to us, from the extracts we have seen, to be 
a respectable coup d’essai, written with some 
thought, in an easy style, and peculiarly free from 
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the affectation and bombast which are the common 
characteristics of the French “‘ eloge.’’ 

M. Thiers had before this been called to the bar ; 
and practised, or rather endeavored to practise, but 
with, as might be expected from his temper and 
his studies, very little success ; and so, impatient 
of an obscure and humble position, he and his bo- 
som friend Mignet set out in September, 1821, to 
try their fortunes in Paris—* rich in hope and tal- 
ents, but very low in cash.’’ Their expedition to 
the capital reminds us of that of Johnson and Gar- 
rick to London, and, like our moralist, their chief, 
if not only resource was a recommendation from 
some friend in the provincial city to a fellow-towns- 
man resident in Paris. 

This patron was the then celebrated deputy 
Manuel, who, like themselves, had been a barrister 
at Aix: elected for the violence of his liberalism 
into Bonaparte’s chamber of the 100 days, and 
subsequently reéleeted by the same party, he was 
now the boldest and most eloquent orator of the 
opposition, of which Lafitte, then considered one 
of the wealthiest bankers of Europe, was the pat- 
ron, paymaster, and, we believe, the chief manager. 
There can be little doubt that, even at this time, 
Lafitte must have suspected, if he had not actually 
begun to feel, those commercial embarrassments 
which, some years later, ended in a great and 
somewhat scandalous bankruptcy ;* but, as always 
happens in such desperate cases, he was not on 
that account the less profuse of what was really 
other people’s money, in endeavoring to bring 
about another revolution, for the purpose—such 
was his predominant and almost avowed idea—of 
raising the Duke of Orleans to the throne. The 
press, which had been so utterly enslaved by Bo- 
naparte, had, like the prototype of Mind in the 
heathen mythology, started at once into life, full 
grown and full armed; and seeming to challenge 
not liberty only, but sovereignty, it became the 
chief engine to overthrow the only French govern- 
ment that had ever allowed it anything like free- 
dom. Opposition newspapers were founded with 
the double object of influencing public opinion and 
of enlisting and rewarding the young and clever 
literary adventurers with whom the system of cheap 
education and the sudden limitation of the military 
profession had overstocked society. Manuel re- 
commended his two young patriots to Lafitte, who 
very soon provided for them by employing Mignet 
in the Courier, and Thiers in the Constitutionnel. 
One of M. Thiers’ young friends, Loéve Wymar, 
gives the following account of the ‘* very modest” 
habitation—even after he had obtained some repu- 
tation among his associates—of the future primé 
minister at France :— 

‘“‘Tclambered up the innumerable steps of the 
dismal stairease of a lodging-house situated at the 
bottom of the dark and dirty Passage Montesquieu, 
in one of the most crowded and noisy parts of Pa- 
ris. It was with a lively feeling of interest that I 
opened, on the fourth story, the smoky door of a 
little room which is worth describing—its whole 
furniture being an humble chest of drawers—a bed- 
stead of walnut-tree, with white linen curtains— 
two chairs and a little black table with rickety 
legs.”""— Hommes d’ Etat de France. 1 

This was probably as good accommodation as 


* It was proved in a subsequent suit between the Bank 
of France and the house of Lafitte & Co., that in 1828 the 
iter were already insolvent to the amount of about 
£400,000. How long this deficit had been growing up 


22, 


did not appear.—Deur Ans de Régne, p. 422 
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either Johnson or Goldsmith were able to afford 
themselves on their first arrival in London—and we 
are induced to notice it only from the rapidity with 
which this humble scenery was changed, and its 
striking contrast with the singular elegance of M. 
Thiers’ private residence in the Place St. George, 
and still more so with the splendor of the ministe- 
rial palace of the Boulevard des Capucines. 

The first publication of M. ‘Thiers, of which we 
have any notice, will appear to an English reader 
an odd début for a politician of such eminence. It 
was a biographical essay on the life of Mrs. George 
Anne Bellamy, en téte of the ‘* Mémoires” of that 
actress, (1822.) This we have never seen, and it 
is now, we suppose, a curiosity. He must also at 
this period have been writing his ‘‘ History,”’ of 
which two volumes were published in 1823, in 
less, it seems, than two years after his arrival in 
Paris. But his chief employment and resource 
was the Constitutionnel, in the columns of which 
he soon distinguished himself by the vivacity and 
taste of his literary contributions, and by the vigor 
and boldness of his political articles. ‘The Consti- 
tutionnel rose in 1825 to 16,250 subscribers, the 
greatest number of any journal in Paris; while the 
Journal des Débats, written in a moderating and 
conservative spirit, had only 13,000—a number, 
however, equal to that of all the other journals of 
Paris put together. At the July revolution the 
Constitutionnel had reached near 20,000, while the 
Débats had fallen off to 12,000 ; and the most pop- 
ular of the pure Royalist journals did not exceed 
5000. This is a sufficient indication of the political 
feeling of the reading public. M. Thiers’ growing 
value was duly appreciated. M. Lafitte felt that he 
had made a prize : he introduced him into the high- 
er circles and confidence of his party ; and this not 
only flattered M. Thiers’ vanity and taste, but it 
extended his sphere of knowledge and of thought, 
and stimulated at once his diligence and his en- 
ergy. 

Lafitte was a light and giddy man, with a great 
| flux of plausible talk, and an ultra-Gascon vanity. 
It was no uncommon thing to hear him tell Ene- 
glishmen, ‘‘Je suis le Fox de ce pays-ci.”’ His po- 
sition as a great banker gave him a reputation for 
solid talents which he never possessed, and a 
degree of weight and authority which he never 
|deserved. Whether from his secret financial 
transactions with Bonaparte, which were very 
extensive—or from some pique against the re- 
stored family—or from higher motives of political 
conviction—or from some Jower and more personal 
influences which were subsequently imputed to 
him—it is certain that he very early ‘* affichait’’ 
his enmity to the restoration :—so much so that in 
1814 an eminent Englishman—to whom he was 
\declaiming in that strain—pleasantly told him 
‘“*that he was sorry to find that the House of Le- 
fitte had declared war against the House of Bour- 
bon.”? When subsequently his neglect of his 
business and the expenses of his political intrigues 
had involved him in pecuniary difficulties, it was 
very natural that he should become more and more 
anxious to merge—or excuse—or perhaps repair 
his own insolvency in a general confusion; and 
he was not, in such circumstances, likely to forget 
that the Duke of Orleans was the richest subject 
in Europe, and in a condition, if he should become 
King of France, to be magnificently grateful.* It 

* When Louis Philippe found himself obliged to dis- 
miss the Lafitte ministry in March, 1831, the extent of 








his pecuniary gratitude to M. 1 afitte was the subject of 
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is, however, within our own knowledge that as 
early as 1818, when his great pecuniary difficul- 
ties could hardly have commenced, the examples 
of James II. and William III. were frequently in 
his mouth—and we have little doubt that from this 
source gradually flowed all the allusions and anal- 
ogies which the opposition press was in the habit 
of drawing from the English proceedings in 1688. 


Charles I. 

Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The Long Parliament. 

Flight to the Isle of Wight. 
Trial and execution. 

Government by the Parliament. 
Cromwell. 

Expels the Parliament. 

Military despotism. 

Richard Cromwell set aside. 
Restoration of Charles II. 
Amnesty to all but regicides. 
Popish and Ryehouse plots. 
Unpopularity of the Duke of York. 
Fear of the Jesuits. 

James II., late King’s brother. 
Suspected birth of the Pretender. 
Influence of the Jesuits. 

Royal Declarations of indulgence. 
Convention parliament. 

Flight and abdication of the King. 
Expulsion of him and his family. 
They take refuge in France. 


And, finally, both revolutions arrived at the same 
identical result—the calling to the vacant throne 
the ate king’s cousin, being the nert male heir after 
the abdicating family. 

These leading coincidences, and some collateral 
ones too complicated for a synopsis, are very curi- 
ous, and at first sight surprising—but they are not 
unnatural nor even accidental—they only prove, 
when closely examined, that the rule of like 
causes producing like effects, is almost as certain 
in the moral and political as in the physical world. 
But there were in France stronger incentives to 
the change of dynasty than existed in England. 
The English rebellion had not essentially disturbed 
the great foundations of society—and the English 
Restoration endangered no private rights, and 
rather satisfied than alarmed public principle. But 
in France everything had been subverted—boule- 
versé—not merely the face of things, but the things 
themselves ;—property, above all, had changed 
hands, and that too under the operation of such 
cruel and unjustifiable illegalities as could not but 
render the new possessors very sensitive as to their 
titles. ‘The usurping government of France had 
been moreover of longer duration, and had of 
course spread deeper roots, and it had created an 
extensive nobility and gentry of its own :—now all 
those interests and feelings were offended, and 
pretended to be alarmed, by the return of those 
whom they affected to fear as claimants of their 
an angry discussion. It was alleged, on the part of the 
king, that he had paid in 1831 for M. Lafitte 12,0001.— 
that he had given him 400,000/. for the forest of Breteuil, 
which, as it produced only 8000/. a year, wes considerably 
above its value—and that he had guaranteed a loan from 
the Bank of France to M. Lafitte of 240,000/. These 
fxcts were all contested—the guarantee it was said cost 
nothing—and on the whole it appeared that the liberality 
was not excessive ; but what honest claim could M. La- 
fitte have for any liberality at all—or was Louis Philippe 
* to confess that, fike old Didius, he had bought the crown ? 
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It must indeed be admitted that there had been 
throughout the whole course of the French Revo. 
lution, a chain of very remarkable coincidences 
with corresponding events in English history, 
which we have before incidentally noticed, by; 
which we think it is worth while to exhibit mor: 
clearly in the following synopsis :— 


Louis XVI. 

Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The National Assembly. 

Flight to Varennes. 

Trial and execution. 

Government by the Convention. 
Bonaparte. 

Expels the Councils. 

Military despotism. 

Napoleon II. set aside. 
Restoration of Louis X VIT1. 
Amnesty to all but regicides. 
Conspiracies of Berton, Bories, &c. 
Unpopularity of Count d’ Artois. 
Fear of the Jesuits. 

Charles X., late King’s brother. 
Suspected birth of D. of Bordeaux. 
Influence of the Jesuits. 

Royal Ordinances. 

Meeting of the dissolved Chamber. 
Flight and abdication of the King. 
Expulsion of him and his family. 
They take refuge in England. 


properties, and whom they really hated as antag 
onists of their principles, and rivals to their new 
fangled aristocracy. Many even of those who 
most wished for peace and quiet under the shelter 
of a monarchy were not sorry to have a monarch 
—the son of a regicide*—whose own revolutionary 
title to the crown should be a guarantee for all the 
interests that had grown out of the Revolution. 

This was no doubt the basis and reasoning ef 
M. Lafitte’s project, which artfully allied itsel! 
with and assumed the direction of al} other dissat 
isfactions and disturbances as they successivel; 
appeared. One instance, out of many, too litt! 
noticed at the time and since almost forgotten, is 
worth recalling :— 

**On the morning of the 11th of March, 1821, 
an insurrection broke out in Grenoble, the leade: 
of the mob proclaiming “ that a revolution had 
been effected in Paris—that the king had abdicate: 
—that the Duke of Orleans had been placed at th 
head of a provisional government—that the iri-co’- 
ored flag had been hoisted, and the constitution of 
1791 restored.’ ’’—Lacretelle, Restor., iii., 31. 

This singular anticipation of the events of July, 
1830, proves at least what were the predominant 
ideas of the movement party. In the trial of Ber- 
tin, in 1822, the law-officers of the crown distinctly 
charged these and similar disturbances upon 4 
directing committee in Paris, and by name on its 
leading members, Generals Lafayette and Foy, 
and MM. Lafitte and Manuel. This grave impv- 
tation was denied at the time—rather faintly, 
because the parties were afraid of daring the min- 
istry to the proof; but since the July revolution 't 
has been boasted of. Sarrans makes it a new 
claim for Lafayette on the gratitude of his cous- 
try, that his own head and that of his son were 


* That was Lafayette’s reason.—Sarrans, Rév. de 
1830, vol. i., p. 195. 
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risked on this occasion. And M. Thiers, in his | Revolution, and even the most liberal amongst 
pamphlet ‘La Monarchie de 1830,” published in | them had a tendency to keep alive and sharpen the 
1831, states that the idea of the Duke of Orleans’ | feelings of shame and horror with which the 
elevation ‘‘ dated from fifteen years before, and | majority of the French people looked back on 
that every intelligent mind had already designated | those disastrous and disgraceful days, and in an 
him for king” (p. 25.) This probably was true | especial degree on the most profligate and odious 
only of M. Lafitte and the “ intelligent minds’’ of |cause and accomplice of all those atrocities— 
his own special friends and followers ; but it is— | Phihppe Egalité. Now, towards producing the 
like the more celebrated phrase of ‘‘ la comédie de | son—little known to the public except as the son 
quinze ans’’—an admission that such were the | of such a man—the first step would naturally be 
sentiments and doctrines into which the patronage | an attempt to efface or extenuate the crimes of the 
of M. Lafitte had enlisted, amongst a great many | father. It was therefore, as we suspect, decided 
others, MM. Mignet and Thiers.* by the leaders that in addition to the light troops 

At first their coGperation was confined to their | of newspapers and pamphlets, the heavy arullery 
respective newspapers, but it soon overflowed into | of regular history should be brought into action, 
other channels, and produced, as we think, a very | and that while the inestimable benefits and the im- 
strange occurrence. These two young men, | mortal glory conferred on France by the Revolu- 
bosom friends—inhabiting, together it seems, the | tion should be blazoned to the highest, its crimes 
poor apartment before described, (Gal. des Con-| and horrors should be palliated and excused ; and 
temp., Vol. i., p. 8,) and working for a precarious | that, as an important corollary to the general de- 
livelikood—suddenly came before the public as|sign, the case of Egaliié should be kindly yet 
rival authors, each with a ‘‘ History of the French | cautiously handled—keeping him in a shadowy 
Revolution.”” ‘The works were no doubt very dif- | background—not wholly unnoticed, lest it should 
ferent in their styles—Mignet’s being a kind of post | be said that the Revolution was ashamed of him— 
mortem anatomical lecture, which exhibited little | not altogether white-washing him, lest outraged 
more than the skeleton of the subject; while | truth should rise up and remonstrate too loudly— 
Thiers’ presented the revolution dressed up like a/| but just mentioned where he could not well be 
player for the stage, with the most elaborate | omitted, with a charitable ambiguity—the prudent 


endeavor to conceal its deformities, and to give it, | precursor of that bolder insult to the feeling and 
by theatrical illusion, an air of grace or of gran-| common sense of all mankind, which was, when 
deur. But, notwithstanding this marked differ-| the plot had ripened into success, to proclaim him 
ence in the execution of the works, it still seems | ‘‘ le plus honnete homme de la France.’’ Of course 
very strange that two young men, in such very | it would add greatly to the effect if all this should 
peculiar circumstances, should have simultaneously | be done in two solemn and substantial historical 
undertaken tasks so nearly identical—so likely to | works, so different in size, style, general arrange- 


force them into a kind of rivalry or collision, and | ment, and character, that they never could be sus- 
to spoil in some degree each other’s market. | pected of being concerted fabrications of the same 
Finding no explanation of this odd occurrence in| shop. We do not venture to say, and indeed can 
the reviews or biographies, we are driven to our | hardly think, that these twin histories were con- 
own conjectures ; and the following appears to us| cocted solely for this Orleanist project. There 
to be at least a plausible solution of the enigma. | were no doubt, as we before said, the concurrent, 

We have already stated M. Lafitte’s fixed and|if not primary, object of literary profit and fame, 
passionate desire to place the Duke of Orleans on | and a powerful share of the old revolutionary im- 
the throne, and we have sufficient indications of | pulse in the minds of the writers; but we do be- 
the indefatigable intrigues and profuse expenditure | lieve, and think we could show from a concurrence 
with which he pursued that object; but he met | of minute circumstances, that they were written in 
litle sympathy—in fact, the great difficulty he |concert—that Thiers is only an amplification of 
found in accomplishing it, even after the July | Mignet, or Mignet a table of contents to ‘Thiers— 
revolution had vaeated the throne, proves that|and that both, whether spontaneously or by the 
there was no public opinion with him or the duke ; | suggestion of the leader of the party, were made 
and so—with that confidence which financiers are | subservient to the general views of the new revo- 
apt to have in their power to influence public credit | lutionists, and collaterally of their designs in favor 
—he resolved to bring his candidate into fashion, lof the Duke of Orleans. It is at least certain that 
and raise the character of the House of Orleans, as | if they had been undertaken with that special] ob- 
he might do the price of bank-stock ; but the | ject, they could hardly have fulfilled it better. We 
antécédens of that house were not favorable to this | shall examine in due course M. Thiers’ mode of 
speculation—all former historians had joined in a handling these matters ; but in order to have done 
chorus of indignation against the crimes of the | with M. Mignet, we shall at once produce all the 


| passages of his philosophical history in which this 
= = — of Seis, however, was too prudent to | primum mobile of the Revolution, the Duke of 
ue imself personally in these matters, and it seeMS | Orleans, is mentioned—and they are but three. 
that he had never seen M. Thiers till the night between | q. ; . ‘ , 

the 30th and 3ist July, 1830. But M. Sainte-Beuve, in | The first introduces that prince—very mach épro- 
Stating this, states also, with the blind inconsistency of | POs des bottes—for the purpose of denying that he 
his school, a most remarkable fact, which entirely contra- | had any real party influence in the Revolu- 
~ his own object; he says that “Manuel advised | tion :-— 

Thiers early not to see the Duke of Orleans.” Why oT ' ; : 
should Manuel have thus early advised a pF fl The Duke of Orleans, - whom they [that is, 
as Thiers then was, not to see the Duke of Orleans ? all mankind, except MM. Mignet & Co.| have m- 
What could Thiers have had to do with the Duke of Or-| puted a party, had very little influence in the 
leans? We, however, in spite of M. Sainte-Beuve’s | assembly—he voted with the majority, and not the 


unlucky suggestion, persist in our disbelief that the majority with him. The personal attachment of 
duke was ever directly concerned in any of M. Lafitte’s 


earlier intrigues. He may have had some notion of his | 8°™€ few members- his name—the fears of the 
design, hut probably kept himself clear of all guilty par- | Court—the popularity with which his opinions 
ticipations. | were rewarded—hopes much more than plots—gave 
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him the character of factious ; but he had neither 
the qualities nor even the defects of a conspirator ; 
he may have helped with his purse and name, 
popular movements, which would have equall 
happened without him, and which had a very dif- 
ferent object from his elevation.’’—Mignet, 108. 

We need not stop to expose the confusion, self- 
contradictions, and general falsehood of this pas- 
sage ; but our readers will contrast the hesitating 
hypothesis that the ‘* duke might have helped with 
his purse,’’ with the bold assertion that ** whether 
he did or not, it produced no result.’”? Again: in 
the relation of the frightful events of the 5th and 
6th of October, 1}789—the real pivot on which the 
Revolution turned from good to irretrievable evil, 
and which was the indisputable movement of the 
Duke of Orleans—his name is not even alluded 
io; but by and bye, on occasion of his subsequent 
visit to England, it is thus mentioned :— 

“The Duke of Orleans—who, wrongly or 
rightly, was considered the planner of the insur- 
rection, consented to go on a mission to England.” 
—Mignet, 131. 

‘*Wrongly or rightly.’’ And this complaisant 
doubt is expressed by a philosophical historian of a 
fact as notorious as the sun, and admitted by the 
pusillanimous evasion of the culprit, which broke 
up the confederacy between him and the more 
daring Mirabeau. ‘The third direct mention of 
him is in a general attempt of M. Mignet to 
varnish over some of the most atrocious murders 
of the convention by a kind of classification 
motivée :— 

‘** The Dictatorial government [the Committee of 
Salut Public] struck at all the parties with which it 
was at war in their highest and most sensitive 
places. The condemnation of the queen was 
directed against Europe—that of the Twenty-two 
[ Brissot, &c.] against the Girondins—that of the 
wise [le sage !) Bailly against the Old Constituant 
party—and, finally, that of the Duke of Orleans 
against certain members of the Montagne, who 
were suspected of plotting his elevation.’’—Jb., 
405. 

This exceeds the former passage in absurdity 
and falsehood, and really requires a few words of 
exposure. That bloody mockery of justice, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, is kept altogether out of 
sight, and M. Mignet endeavors indirectly to palli- 
ate its murders by thus presenting them as the acts 
of a government invested by the perilous cireum- 
stances of the country with a dictatorial right of 
war against its public enemies—a nefarious princi- 
ple never alleged by the original murderers. He 
would have us believe —econtrary to all evidence, 
contrary to the knowledge of all—not a few—sur- 
viving witnesses—that the murder of the prostrate 
and helpless queen was a stroke of public policy 
against Europe; as if the previous execution of 
the king, and declaration of war against the very 
name of monarchy throughout Europe, had not 
rendered the death of the queen a mere personal, 
wanton, and unmeaning cruelty :—that “* the mur- 
der of the Tiventy-two was directed against the 
Girondins ;’’ as if the Twenty-two were not them- 
selves the Girondins :—that ** the murder of Bailly 
was meant to intimidate the old constituants ;’’ as 
if any one, at that time, cared, or even thought of 
the old constituants ; as if it were not one of the 
most striking and notorious facts of the whole 
revolutionary tragedy, that the poor morosoph 
Bailly was rather tortured to death than executed, 
in the Champ de Mars, in personal vengeance of 
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his share in repressing a riot on that very spot 
three years before : and, finally, that ‘* the murder 
of the Duke of Orleans was a demonstration 
against certain members of the Mountain who bad 
plotted his elevation ;’’ as if it were not the Moun- 
tain itself which put him to death ; as if the his- 
torian had not just before told us that the duke 
had no party and no plots ; and as if he had been a 
victim of the same innocent and interesting class 
as the queen, or Bailly, or the Girondins ;—for the 
crimes of the latter, great as they were, can never 
be justly placed in the same category with the in- 
famy of Egalité. 

We have been led to notice these passages, not 
by selection, but because they comprise the whole 
of what M. Mignet thinks proper to tell us of the 
share of the Duke of Orleans in the revolution— 
he does not so much as allude to his vote for the 
death of the king, nor even to the assumption of 
the name Egalité—a most significant silence : to 
which we may add, as an appropriate pendant— 
that no description, nor, as we recollect, any men- 
tion of that revolutionary saint, whose influence 
worked so large a portion of M. Mignet’s miracles 
—the Guillotine—is allowed to sully the pages of 
his philanthropic history : and the stupendoas hor- 
rors of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, with 
its 3000 victims—the Noyades of Nantes—the 
Mitraillades of Lyons—the proconsular massacres 
in all the great towns of France—are huddled 
together, and rather concealed than recorded in 
these few vague and unintelligible words—*‘ Death 
became the only rule of governing, and the Republic 
was delivered over to daily and systematic execu- 
tions :’’ to which the impartial historian takes care 
to append a gentle hint that, for whatever mischief 
was done, the sufferers themselves were really the 
guilty parties by the resistance with which the 
revolution had been originally met: all that fol- 
lowed, we think, was natural—inevitable : and if 
we were to push this philosopher’s reasoning to its 
obvious conclusion, we should find that poor Louis 
XVI. was guilty not only of his own murder, but 
of cutting off the heads of the thousands of all 
ranks and parties that followed him to the scaffold. 
We shall see by and bye that M. Thiers’ * His- 
tory’’ is also composed on exactly the same absurd 
and mischievous principles. 

We are not reviewing M. Mignet—though we 
confess we ought to have done so Jong ago ; but 
all the French biographers and critics admit that 
he and M. Thiers were so identified in principle, 
and so evidently ** fingers of the same hand,” that 
we could not overlook the connexion and mutual 
elucidation of their histories—coming from the 
same ‘‘atelier’’—at the same period of time— 
under the same patronage—and, as we think the 
result shows, for the same ultimate purpose. Be- 
sides, we were not sorry to have an opportunity of 
expressing, however late and however cursorily, 
our very unfavorable opinion of Mignet’s work— 
for his skeleton style and method have obtained for 
him a kind of primé facie reputation of accuracy 
and impartiality which he assuredly does not de- 
serve. An ordinary reader may sometimes sus- 
pect that M. Thiers is too brilliant to be trusted, 
while Mignet seems too dry to be doubted ; where- 
as, in truth, they are, though by different pro- 
cesses, equally deceptive. Thiers’ portrait flatiers 
the Revolution by altering the details—Mignet’s 
coarser and colorless hand falsifies the outline. 

Here, in strict chronological order, we should 
pursue our observations on M. Thiers’ first His- 











tory; but it will he more convenient, we think, 
to complete our slight sketch of his life before 
we proceed to any detailed examination of his 
work. 

We have said that his articles in the Constitu- 
tionnel had given him a political position; and his 
‘« History,’’ written in the sense of the prevailing 
public opinion, and hardly less a measure of oppo- 
sition than his newspaper articles—which it resem- 
bled in many respects—obtained him, at least with 
his own party, which was still stronger in the lit- 
erary than the political world, a more determined 
and permanent reputation. But still the wished- 
for revolution did not arrive: the respectable and 
not unpopular ministry of M. de Martignae seemed 
even to adjourn any immediate probability of it ; 
and the activity and ambition of M. Thiers seems 
to have become somewhat impatient of the fruit- 
less conflict he was engaged in. ‘* He began,”’ 
says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ to contemplate a ‘Gener- 
al History.’ ’’—He does not say of what ; but adds, 
“that for this new object M. Thiers thought it 
necessary to prepare himself by a diligent study of 
the higher sciences.”’ 

“Those who have had the pleasure of a long 
acquaintance with M. Thiers remember—not with- 
out charm—this, as I may call it, scientific phase 
of M. Thiers’ life. He studies Laplace, Lagrange 
—studies them pen in hand—smitten with the love 
of the higher ca/culs, and making them. He tra- 
ces meridians (des méridiens) at his window, and 
arrives in the evening at a party of friends, recit- 
ing, with an accent of enthasiasm, those noble and 
simple last words of the Systéme de la Nature. 
‘Let us preserve, nay, carefully augment, the 
storehouse of these high pursuits, the delights 
(délices) of thinking beings.’ ’’—Mignet, 236. 

Whatever doubts this high-flown passage may 
excite as to the scientific acquirements of either M. 
Sainte-Beuve or M. Thiers, it would be uneivil to 
doubt the facts: we, therefore, must believe that 
M. Thiers actually makes his calculations “ pen in 
hand ;”" and that he has accomplished that hereto- 
fore undiscovered problem of finding more than one 
meridian for the same window. The meridian of a 
window every schoolboy can find with two pins 
and a gleam of sunshine. 

About the time that M. Thiers was thus in his 
** scientific phase,’’ it happened that M. Hyde de 
Neuville, the Minister of Marine, was preparing a 
voyage of discovery under Captain Laplace. The 
scheme attracted M. Thiers’ active and inquisitive 
propensities ; he asked, says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
and obtained, the consent of the minister and the 
commandant to his joining the expedition ; and M. 
Hyde de Neuville even proposed to him the office 
of historian (rédacteur, of the voyage. All was ar- 
ranged: M. Thiers had taken leave of his friends, 
and was on the point of embarking, when the Mar- 
tignac ministry was overthrown, and, on the ac- 
cession of M. de Polignac, M. Thiers sagaciously 
foresaw the approach of a political tempest, in 
which he should be more in his element than in the 
storms of the ocean. He unpacked his tranks, 
and resumed his pen. The story has been doubt- 
ed: bat it affords his panegyrist an occasion to re- 
mind us of Oliver Cromwell about to sail for New 
England, when turned back by a proclamation of 
the royalty that he was destined to overthrow. M. 
Sainte-Beuve candidly adds, that he does not com- 
pare M. Thiers to Oliver Cromwell ; though ‘* bon 
gré mal gré, ce souvenir, saut tout d’abord & V'es- 
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olutions only can produce, and the hope of whica 

has been the chief incentive of all the revolutions 

of France, M. Thiers, as minister, gave Captain 

Laplace a complimentary dinner on his return from 

this expedition, which M. Thiers had so narrowly 

and for himself so luckily escaped. 

But. M. Thiers’ revived zeal, and the impor- 

tance of the crisis, now required another and more 

vehement organ than the measured, and somewhat 

monotonous essayism of the Constitutionnel ; and 

with funds supplied from the same source as all 

the other expenses of this opposition, *‘ les som- 

mités financiéres de la Gauche,’’—that is, M. La- 
fitte—he, with his old friend Mignet, and a 
younger and more dashing one, Armand Carrel 
founded the National. ‘The principles and charac- 
ter of Carrel reflect some light on those of his as- 
sociate. Educated in the Royal Military School 
of St. Cyr, he was remarked for his early turbu- 
lence. In 1819 he joined the army asa sub-lieuten- 
ant, and being in garrison at Béfort, became in- 
volved in the military conspiracy of 1822, in which 
Lafayette and the comilé directeur of Paris were 
so seriously implicated. On this occasion Carrel 
withdrew cr was removed from the army ; and on 
the French invasion of Spain, he joined the Span- 
ish insurgents, and served under Mina, against his 
own countrymen. Being taken prisoner in the 
course of this affair, he was tried and twice con- 
demned to death, but the sentences were success- 
ively set aside for technical irregularities ; and on 
a third trial, as is usual in such cases, indulgence 
prevailed, and he was acquitted. He then came 
to Paris, and fell into the same course of literature, 
and we suppose, under the same patronage, as 
Thiers and Mignet. He wasa regular contributor 
to the Constitutionnel, and published abridgments 
of the histories of Scotland and Modern Greece ; 
and in more direct furtherance of the grand con- 
spiracy, a history of the counter-revolulion in Eng- 
land under Charles II. and James II. This work 
was suppressed by the government, and we have 
never seen it; but we presume it was an amplifica- 
tion of the heads of our preceding synopsis. When 
the July revolution removed Thiers and Mignet to 
ministerial office, Carrel was rewarded, more ob- 
securely and scantily, with a secret mission into 
Belgium, and was subsequently offered a préfee- 
ture. ‘These, we believe, seemed to him an inad- 
equate recompense, and he continued in the chief 
direction of the National, in which he showed not 
a little mortification and dépit, at the inconsistency 
and ingratitude of the citizen monarchy ; and in 
1838 was killed in a half personal, half journalist 
duel by M. Emile Girardin, who had just started 
La Presse, at half the usual price of its contem- 
poraries. 

The earlier days of the National, to which we 
must return, were brilliant and successful. M. 
Thiers’ conception of his subject and object—the 
principle, so to call it, of his warfare—was as sa- 
gacious as its execution was bold and able. It 
was to paralyze the government and push it event- 
ually to its own destruction, by affecting to lay 
down as the inexorable and only rule for the con- 
duct of affairs—‘‘ the Charter—the whole Charter, 
and nothing but the Charter ;”’ to employ against 
the government every power and means that were 
not expressly forbidden in the charter, and to deny 
them every power and means of visitance that 
were not specially recognized. ‘‘ Confine,’’ said 
M. Thiers, these Bourbons within the four walls 





prit.”’ By one of those turns of fortune which rev- 


of the Charter ; shut the doors, stop the chimneys, 
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and we shall soon force them to jump out of the | 
windows.’’ This was logical ; it was bringing to | 
practical proof Mr. Burke’s philosophical objections | 


to pen and ink constitutions, whose theories can 


never provide for the incalculable contingencies of | 


human affairs; but it is equally applicable to the 
charter of Louis Philippe, or any other extempor- 
ized paper constitution, as that of Louis XVIII.; 


and it is, in fact, the best excuse that can be made | 


for Charles X. and his ministers; for it is an ad- 
mission on the part of M. Thiers that government, 
under such a formula as ‘‘ nothing but the char- 
ter,”’ was impracticable. So M. Thiers himself 
found it when he became, under the revised char- 
ter, Louis Philippe’s minister. ‘The mitraille of 
St. Méry, the massacre of the Rue Transnonain, 
and the laws of September, were no more than 
successful imitations of what Charles X. had been 
driven to attempt, though he had neither the heart, 
head nor hand to execute.* We have never 
changed our opinion on the extreme rashness and 
folly—the fool-hardiness alternating with faint- 
heartedness—of the Polignac government; but 
the best excuse we can find for it is the sagacious 
principle on which M. Thiers conducted, as jour- 
nalist, the opposition of the National, and the en- 
ergetic measures by which he subsequently, as 
minister, quelled the insurrections of his former 
friends, ass»ciates and admirers. M. Thiers is the 
best apologist for M. de Polignac. We are sorry 
for the sake of M. de Polignac that the authority 
of his antagonist and imitator is of so little value. 

The National had a large share in preparing 
men’s minds for a change ; but on the appearance 
of the Ordonnances M. Thiers had a more imme- 
diate and personal part in deciding the new Revo- 
lution. The Ordonnances on their first appearance 
produced little effect, and would probably not have 
occasioned an insurrection, but that the editors of 
the newspapers whose presses were next morning 
seized were convoked at the office of the National, 
where they agreed to and signed the celebrated pro- 
test drawn up by M. Thiers, which was immediately 
printed and published all over Paris, and which be- 
came the immediate signal for revolt. Then came 
the Three Days—during which, as in the beginning 
of the Revolution, the working hands showed so 
much courage in the streets, and their instigators so 
much doubt and hesitation—not to say personal 
weakness—in their councils. M. Thiers himself, 
though he had had the courage to set fire to the 
train, did not wait forthe explosion. We should 
have expected from his temper, his energy, and 
the peculiar taste which he professes for military 
affairs, to have seen him prominent in the conflict 
which he had taken so forward a part in exciting. 
But no '—Immediately after signing the protest he 
retired to Montmorency, a village a few miles from 
Paris, and did not reappear till early on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, when the victory had been won, 
and when deputies and journalists were seen hast- 
ening from their respective retreats to divide the 
spoil. ‘This part of M. Thiers’ history no longer 
reminds M. Sainte-Beuve of Oliver Cromwell, and 
he jumps @ pieds joints over the Three Great Days 
—with a dexterity worthy of the historical school 
which he eulogizes :— 


*“ Oui; aprés deux ans de régne, Louis Philippe a 
déchiré la Charte aussi manifestement que Charles Re et 
bien plus manifestement encore, car il l’a déchiré aprés 
la révolution, aprés l’introduction dans la Charte de dis- 
positions destinées & prévenir de pareilles violations.”— 
Cabet, Rév. de 1830, p. 181. 





**M. Thiers’ conduct in these critical and deci- 
sive moments, from the 26th to the 31st July, may 
be comprised in two facts—he contributed more 
than any one to the opening act—the protest—and 
as much as any one to the closing one.’’—Mignet, 
240. 

This mode of covering M. Thiers’ retreat during 
the three days—by ‘‘ comprising his conduct in 
two facts’? which occurred, one defore and the other 
after them, is admirable, and we are inclined to 
exclaim ‘* C'est du Mignet tout pur!’’ In regular 
war it would be very presumptuous and foolish for 
a civilian, accidentally present, to intrude his co- 
operation—and even in his history, M. Thiers 
would have escaped some strange blunders if he 
had been less confident in his own military skil]— 
but in such a conflict as that of the Three Days, 
and under his very peculiar circumstances, M. 
Thiers’ absence from a resistance which he had so 
directly instigated, reminds us, involuntarily, of 
the * relicté non bene parmulé’’ of another little 
Epicurean—for whom, however, it may be said 
that he never professed to be a Brutus, nor ven- 
tured to criticise the campaigns of Cesar. This 
circumstance is rendered the more piquant, by M. 
Thiers’ own observations on ‘* Robespierre’s having 
—<during the three days that followed the insur- 
rection of the 10th of August—stood aside (resté & 
Uécart) ull the revolution had been accomplished ; 
and then coming forward to claim the merit and 
recompense of the victory, of which he had been 
the trumpeter, not the soldier’’ (iii., 13.) This is 
certainly a curious coincidence :—M. Thiers little 
thought that he was anticipating his own history 
under the name of Robespierre ! 

We do not, however, on a calm consideration 
of the whole case, attribute M. Thiers’ disappear- 
ance to a want of physical courage—neither his 
countrymen in general, nor those of that particular 
part of it to which he belongs, have ever been 
deficient in personal bravery, and M. Thiers, in 
some subsequent émeufes in which he happened to 
be personally exposed, showed sufficient firmness. 
We attribute it rather to political prudence—a 
ramification of the same system which induced the 
Duke of Orleans to hide himself, at the same 
period, in a summer-house of his park. There 
were, in our view, three parties to the July move- 
ment. First, the Republicans and the mob, who 
thought of nothing but the overthrow of the ex- 
isting authority : these took the field thoughtlessly, 
instinetively, and boldly. Secondly, the Consti- 
tutiona] Conservatives—at the head of whom were 
the Duke de Broglie and M. Guizot, and, with a 
shade more democracy, Casimir Perier ;—their 
wishes did not go beyond a change of ministry, 
or perhaps, by way of guarantee, an abdication in 
favor of the Duke of Bordeaux :—they regretted 
the insurrection, or at least its extent and violence, 
and to the Jast possible moment would have gladly 
compromised the dispute. Thirdly, Lafitte and 
his satellites, Thiers, &c., who may be called the 
Orleanists,—who had prepared the mischief, and 
assembled, bribed, and intoxicated the populace, 
but, doubtful both of their cause and of their can- 
didate, kept aloof, watching events and waiting 
their opportunity. It seems to us that they were 
playing the same game as the Orleanists of the 
first revolution. They had calculated on just so 
much commotion as should intimidate the king 
into a transfer of the crown to the Duke of Orle- 
ans, and were surprised and alarmed to find that 
the populace, victorious beyond calculation or ex- 
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tion, was not very ready to devolve the sov- 

ereign power, of which it had—to the tune of 
@ bas les Bourbons’’—possessed itself, upon the 
first prince of the Bourbon blood. Our reviews 
of the works of Sarrans, Mazas, Bérard, and Bon- 
nellier* have informed our readers of the difficulty 
that M. Lafitte eventually found in accomplishing 
his object; and it may have been, and probably 
was, this uncertainty that determined M. Thiers’ 
triduan retreat into the valley of Montmorency. 
Fortunately, however, for France and the world, 
a strange combination of accident, common sense, 
and hocus-pocus, placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of those whom, even yet, he dares not to 
call his ancestors; and after some ministerial ex- 

riments at a more coinprehensive administration, 
M. Lafitte was declared first minister with a cabi- 
net of his democratic friends. M. Thiers had 
already been admitted into the conseil d’etat and 
the Legion of Honor, and now became under sec- 
retary of state for the finance department—while 
his Pylades, M. Mignet— 
“after the remarkable days that overthrew the 
Reformation, received the rewards to which his 
enlightened liberalism—his talents and his patriot- 
ism justly entitle him :—he is a counsellor of state 
extraordinary—director of the archives of the for- 
eign department—and decorated with the star of 
the Legion of Honor.”’—Biog. des Contemp.., tit. 
Mignet. 
—He has been since elected secretary of the 
French Academy, and though we never can admit 
him to rank as an honest, or even plausible histo- 
rian, and though we have no great confidence in 
his scope of intellect, we learn that he executes 
his academical office with respectability and gen- 
eral approbation. 

Of M. Thiers’ brilliant career we shall say no 








eloquence that at once established his character as 
a speaker, and opened to him immediately the 
cabinet, and eventually, twice over, the presidency 
of the council. Asa minister, we have already 
stated that he was now as vigorous and decided in 
suppressing incendiary articles in the press and 
incendiary movements in the streets, as he had 
been while a journalist zealous in provoking them ; 
and he showed on all occasions a flexibility of 
principle, a levity of personal conduct, a contempt 
for political consistency, with a firmness of pur- 
pose and a power of debate, which created more 
of wonder than respect, more conviction of his 
talents than confidence in his principles or esteem 
for his character. He proposed, for instance, 
severe laws against unauthorized assemblages ; 
and resisted with great pertinacity the amnesty for 
political offences ; towards both of which the au- 
thor of the meeting and protest of the journalists 
on the 26th of July might have been expected to 
show some sympathy. He was close to Louis 
Philippe at the Fieschi attentat, and elevated per- 
haps by the noble example of the king, showed on 
that occasion no deficiency in personal courage ;— 
he defended with more than his usual zeal and 
ability the unconstitutional and rigorous but neces- 
sary laws of September; and signalized himself 
in forwarding the erection of the sixteen exagge- 
rated Bastilles, which replace on the whole cir- 
cumference of Paris the single and inoffensive 
bugbear whose capture and destruction he so tri- 
umphantly celebrates. His constant expression 
while minister used to be, ‘* Nous sommes le min- 
istére de la résistance,” that is, in opposition to the 
movement party, of which he had been the chief 
trumpeter. 

We must for a moment interrupt our political 
narrative to state that a year or two after his 


more than is necessary to our view of his literary | appointment as minister of the interior, M. Thiers 
character. He was immediately elected to the | was elected into the French Academy :—This, 


chamber by his native department, the Bouches 
du Rhéne—bat his first speeches were not suc- 
cessful. His appearance was mean, and his voice 
disagreeable ; and the tone and temper of his ha- 
rangues seemed, says one of his biographers, 
“copied from the convention :—the violence of his 
doctrine frightened the moderate ; the bombast of 
his style offended everybody.”’ He, however, 
soon discovered this double error, and began to 
moderate his opinions and improve his rhetoric. 
When, after a four months’ ministry, M. Lafitte 
was dismissed by the wise, and indeed necessary, 
ingratitude of Lonis Philippe, M. Thiers was sub- 
jected to much obloquy for not following his friend 
and patron into opposition; instead of which he 
took occasion to express his strong dissent from 
his furmer associates, and to applaud the pruden- 
tial policy of Casimir Perier. With an equal share 
of sagacity and versatility, he knew, as well as 
the Roman patriot, that 


“* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ;” 


and he turned his knowledge to better account 
than poor Brutus, by throwing himself boldly into 
the inviting current of royal favor. It was, we 
think, on the question of the hereditary peerage 
that he first distinguished himself as an orator :— 
he took, contrary to all expectation, and in opposi- 
tion to the whole course of his life, the aristocratic 
side, and made a speech of mingled argument and 


*Quarterly Review, Sarrans, vol. xlviii. ; Mazas, vol. 
.; Bérard, vol. lii. ; Bonnelier, vol. lv. 





however—considering that the earlier portion of 
his history had been ten years published, and its 
conclusion about eight, and seeing that in the mean 
time such men as Pougerville and Viennet, Jay 
and Tissot had been elected—looks as if the com- 
pliment had been paid rather to the minister than 
the Aistorian—though it is no very high compli- 
ment to M. Thiers to admit that there were not 
many of the forty who had greater claims to that 
literary distinction. We do not believe that it was 
ever more true than at the time of M. Thiers’ elee- 
tion, that they were ‘‘ quarante qui avaient de 
Vesprit comme quatre.”’ 
ut while M. Thiers was thus ready to advo- 
cate, adopt, and enforce a severely repressive and 
even despotic system of internal administration, he 
was not insensible to the decline of his popularity, 
and endeavored to retrieve it by the aggressive vio- 
lence of his foreign policy, and by not only pan- 
dering to, but actively exciting the worst passions 
and prejudices of the French people. As the 
surest mode of regaining the favor of the move- 
ment party, he endeavored to revive the revolu- 
tionary fever of hostility to England; and was in 
1840, as all must remember, on the point of in- 
dulging the Jacobins and Bonapartists with a new 
struggle against the ‘‘ perfide Allion.’’ War, in 
short, a revolutionary war, is now the programme 
or principle of M. Thiers: so says a writer whom 
that very design has evidently propitiated— 
“That is the predominant idea of M. Thiers— 
the great object to which all his political alliances 
and all his parliamentary policy are now subordi- 
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nate. ‘There must be,’ he lately said, * another 
twenty years’ war in Europe before it can be set- 
tled on its true basis, and I hope that I shall live to 
make at least half of it.’ When that time comes, 
we shall probably see that he again will be found 
the man of the crisis..— Gal. des Hom. Illus., p. 
40. 

In adopting and pursuing this course, M. Thiers 
was probably influenced by a combination of mo- 
tives : first, his natural inclinations, we cannot call 
them principles, are revolutionary ; secondly, he 
was the more inclined to take this line because his 
rival, M. Guizot, had adopted, with all the firm- 
ness and consistency of his pure, amiable, and hon- 
orable character, the conservative and peaceful line 
of policy for France and for Europe ; and thirdly, 
because, foreseeing that he could not long ‘‘run 
with the hare and hold with the hound,’’ he was, 
in prudent anticipation of a difference with the 
king, preparing the elements of a retinion with the 
popular and agitating party. His previsions were 
accomplished ; he has ceased to be the king’s min- 
ister, and has now, we believe, pretty well re- 
gained—not the confidence—no one has anything 
like confidence in him—but the codperation of 
the party which he had not only abandoned, but 
for a season persecuted. 

We said we should only deal with M. Thiers’ 
political life as it affected his authorship ; and some 
of our readers who have not minutely watched 
M. Thiers’ proceedings and publications, may ask 
what then all this detail has to do with his histo- 
ries' We answer, a great deal—everything : 
the fruit of his involuntary leisure has been the 
** History of the Consulate,’’ and we are convinced 
that—as his first history was written in a spirit 
ourbons, with some per- 


of hostility to the elder 
adventure indistinct view to the introduction of the 
Duke of Orleans—so this second history is writ- 
ten, not in fact from any love of Bonaparte’s prin- 
ciples or memory, but to electrify France with a 
galvanic exhibition of his false glory—to collect 
round M. Thiers all the old malcontents and all 


the young enthusiasts, and renouncing Louis 
Philippe as quasi-legitimate, to amalgamate—in 
opposition to him, M. Guizot and the conservative 
party throughout Europe—all the various discon- 
tents and ambitions that may choose to adopt the 
recollections of either the republic or the Empire 
as their stalking-horse of faction. The History of 
the Consulate is therefore still more decidedly a 
party maneuvre than the History of the Revolu- 
tion ; and we do not believe that there isin Europe 
any politician or any man of letters at all acquainted 
with public affairs, who regards either of these 
bulky yet flimsy works in any other light than as 
—what Lord Brougham is said to have wittily and 
truly called them—*‘ pamphlets monstres.”’ 

Having thus stated what we believe to be the 
real motives and object of these publications and 
their author, we shall now commence our examin- 
ation of them in the historical character they as- 
sume ; and our readers will see, as we proceed, 
that the details fully confirm the impression of inac- 
curacy, partiality, and imposture, which their gen- 
eral aspect and the peculiar circumstances under 
which they were written originally produced. 

Of a work so voluminous as ‘‘ the History of 
the Revolution,’’ and of which, we repeat, every 
line betrays a fraudulent spirit, and every page 
some perversiou of fact—which, by the employ- 
ment of petty artifice and by the accumulation of 
discolored details, has arrived at the dignity of 
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being the most monstrous system of deception that, 
we believe, the annals of literature can exhibit— 
of such a work we say, it is obviously impossible 
that the limits of a review can afford any suf. 
ficient exposure, or anything like a pedetentous 
refutation : a lie is conveyed by a word, or even 
by the omission of a word, which it would take 
pages to disprove ; or it may be spread over an 
extensive surface like a varnish, which it would 
be endless to endeavor to pick off bit by bit; and 
yet we feel it to be absolutely necessary that we 
should support our heavy charge against M. ‘| hiers 
by distinct evidence, which may, as far as it goes, 
wash off the foul matter like a sulvent, and satisfy 
our readers that it would have the same eflect if 
applied to the parts to which we have not room to 
extend it. Had we time and space in any propor. 
tion to the abundance of our materials, the task 
would be easy enough—the proofs overflow: our 
only difficulty is the embarras du choix; and the 
danger, on the one hand, of prolixity and tedious- 
ness—or, on the other, of being charged with the 
blunder of the Greek pedant in producing a brick 
or two as a specimen of his house. We shall en- 
deavor to avoid these opposite dangers, and yet 
do substantial justice to the case, by taking—we 
cannot call it choosing—for special examination 
some of those events and passages, whose trans- 
cendant prominence and importance would natur- 
ally require and excite M. Thiers’ best diligence 
and highest talents, and which every reader will 
allow to be the most obvious, and, to the historian, 
the most favorable, tests that could have been 
adopted ; and at least above all suspicion of being, 
by us, invidiously selected. 

Before we enter into details, we must, in order 
that our readers may understand their import and 
effect, apprize them generally of the tactics by 
which M. Thiers conducts his narrative. He was 
well aware that former Jacobin writers had de- 
feated their own purpose by their blind violence 
and incredible calumnies. Many recent publica- 
tions, and a calmer retrospect of all the facts, had 
conciliated public opinion towards Louis XVI. and 
the still more slandered queen, and had dissipated 
the monstrous delusions under which these inno- 
cent, and now lamented victims, had been de- 
throned and murdered. M. Thiers’ own sagacity 
and, at all events, the prudence of the bookseller 
for whom the goods were originally manufactured, 
probably saw that though Ca ira and the Corme- 
gnole might still make a riot in the streets, they 
would not, in the year 1823, sell a book in ten vol- 
umes octavo. Men’s minds had gradually recov- 
ered—under the severe though opposite disc 
plines of the Republic and the Empire—from revo- 
lutionary delusions, and were shocked at revolu- 
tionary recollections ; and it was clear that a re- 
vival of revolutionary principles could be neither 
politically nor commercially successful, unless ac- 
companied and recommended by sume profession 
and appearance of candor and justice. ‘This idea, 
however, was more wise in the conception than 
easy in the execution; for, in truth, the whole 
revolution was, from beginning to end, such a 
mass of fraud, tyranny, cruelty, and ¢error, that 
anything like real candor or substantial justice was 
quite incompatible with the apologetical design. 
M. Thiers’ principles, temper, and time of life 
made the mask of moderation peculiarly awkward 
and irksome to him ;—and accordingly nothing 
can be more flimsy, and indeed insulting to com- 
mon sense and common honesty, than his pretence 
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of impartiality and fair dealing. If he states any- 
thing favorable to the royalist party, he never 
fails to throw in some doubt of its truth, some 
suspicion of its motive, or some counterbalaneing 
merit in their opponents. On the other hand, 
when he is forced to describe some crime of the 
revolutionists, it is in a mitigated and mighty 
charitable tone : the unhappy necessity is deplored, 
but asserted; its cause is traced back to those 
whose resistance produced it; and the royalists 
are everywhere implicated, by some strange leger- 
dermain, in all the atrocities committed against 
themselves by their Jacobin persecutors. In short, 
during the whole course of the revolution the roy- 
alists never did any one thing that was unexcep- 
tionally right—nor the revolutionists any one thing 
that was inexcusably wrong. 

This is the leading principle and fundamental 
theory of the whole work, as it was of M. Mig- 
net's—sug gestio Salsi—suppressio veri. Of the 
mode in which he works it out, we now proceed 
to give a few prominent examples. 

We shall begin with his representations of the 
conduct of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Cit- 
izen Egalité, and incidentally M. de la Fayette— 
the main and most important topics of his earlier 
volumes. He felt himself, as we have stated, 
obliged, by the state of public opinion and the 
notorious evidence of facts; to admit—which he 
does, however, like a reluctant and equivocating 
witness—the king’s benevolent disposition, good 
intentions, and, when the constitution was estab- 
lished, his constitutional and conscientious execu- 
tion of his duties ; and he does something of the 
same sort of lame and imperfect justice to the 
queen.* This looks at first sight like a gleam of 


candor—but not at all—it is only a faur-fuyant—a 
device to enable him with more venom and effect, 
and less risk of offence or of direct contradiction, 
to calumniate the victims whom he professes to 
absolve ; for while he seems to acquit them indi- 
vidually, he collects and repeats all the lies and 
libels of those dismal times, as against an imagin- 


ary ‘‘Courr.’’ Now every one of common sense 
and common information must know that this 
phantom of a court, as distinct from the king, is 
not only absurd in theory, but contradicted by 
every kind of evidence. The poor king was not 
only scrupulously cautious to do nothing but in 
communication with his ministers, but in truth 
there was—at the period at which these calumnies 
about ‘‘ the perfidious machinations of the court’ 
were most rife—no such thing as a court—no per- 
sons of such a class as could furnish secret and 
irresponsible advisers, even had the king been bold 
enough to consult them. The first massacres in 
July, 1789, had driven into emigration most of the 
personal friends and favorites of both the king and 
queen—the 5th and 6th October, which led them 
captives to the Tuileries, completed their destitu- 
tion, and there remainéd near their persons no one 
of any political weight or consequence who could 
have ventured to advise the king, much less—as 
M. Thiers sometimes asserts, and more frequently 
insinuates—to control and overbear him. This 
M. Thiers, with that inconsistency from which 
falsehood can never entirely guard itself, incident- 
ally admits. As early as the close of 1789 he 
confesses the very fact we have just stated :— 
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‘** There was no longer any possibility of at- 
tempting any serious conspiracy in favor of the 
king, since the aristocracy had been put to flight, 
and the court was encompassed by the Assembly 
—the people—and the national militia.’’—i., 216. 

And yet after this confession he continues even 
more glibly than before his insinuations against 
the counter-revolutionary conspiracies of the court. 
Here we have to observe on one of the variations 
between M. Thiers’ first and subsequent editions 
—small but significant. In his first edition (i., 
200) M. ‘Thiers had said that the aristocracy had 
been *‘ chassée,’’ driven out by force—(** Cuasser, 
mettre dehors par violence.’’—Dictionnaire de 
Académie)—which was quite true; but M. Thiers 
on reconsideration felt that this truth would have 
exculpated the Emigration, and he altered ‘ chas- 
sée,”’ into ** é/oignéc.”’ 

We have a striking and melancholy proof of 
how early the king was deprived of anything 
that could be called ‘‘a court,’’ even in the least 
invidious sense of the word :— 

Three days after the capture of the Bastille the 
king was advised to make his celebrated and hu- 
miliating visit to the Hétel-de-Ville in Paris, in 
which the newly elected mayor, Bailly, insulted 
him, even in the presentation of the keys of the 
city. He returned ‘* heart-broken’’ to \ ersailles, 
whither M. de Bezenval, General of the Swiss 
Guards, who had commanded the troops in the 
late crisis, but had now resigned his military com- 
mand, fullowed him, unbidden, and he has left us 
the following short but affecting statement of what 
he then witnessed at the Court of Versailles :-— 

‘** The unhappy king on his return to \ ersailles 
found himself a/most alone. For three whole days 
there was no one near him but M. de Montmorin | one 
of the ministers] and me [who had no official charac- 
ter.] Even his menial attendants waited upon with 
disrespectful negligence, and | myself was a witness 
of this insolence.’"-—Mém de Bezenval, ii., 568. 

And so early and so entirely was the ** unhappy 
king ’’ convinced of the perils of his own situa- 
tion, and his total want of power to protect any 
one who was attached to him, that he forced M. 
de Bezenval to leave Versailles and to seek his 
safety in a hasty retreat to his native country. 
Such was the court which the pages of M. ‘I hiers 
represent as being at this very time in formidable 
activity against the safety of Paris which was 
garrisoned by 60,000 new-raised National Guards, 
and the liberties of France which was in a state 
of triumphant anarchy from Dunkirk to Marseilles. 

There is one great fact which, if M. ‘I hiers had 
given himself the least trouble about either his- 
torical truth or logical consistency, would have 
warned him, as it must convince all the rest of 
mankind, that his device of seeming to separate 
the innocent king from the guilty court is, by the 
admission of his own idols, utterly futile. The 
king was executed for the very circumstances im- 
aaa by M. Thiers to the court /—and Messrs. 
fergniaud and Gaudet—* courageux nobles, et il- 
lustres citoyens,’’ as M. Thiers delights to call 
them—and his Highness Citizen and Prince Cam- 
bacérés ‘* homme savant et sage,’’ and Citizen and 
Count Carnot ‘‘ homme probe et courageux,’’ and 
Citizen and Count Treilhard ‘‘ honnéte homme ré- 
unissant les /umiéres @ la prolité,’’ and Letourneur 
** bon homme,”’ and Lareveilliére Lepeaux “ /e plus 
honnéte et le meilleur des hommes,” and so many 
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death of the king, made no such exculpatory dis- 
tinction, and sent him to the scaffold as guilty of 
those imaginary crimes which M. Thiers—not 
now daring to produce against him personally, and 
yet. reluctant to disavow, his ‘‘ illustrious’’ regi- 
cides—imputes to the phantom court. 

But may not the queen be suspected of having 
favored counter-revolutionary intrigues, and might 
she not be aptly designated as the court in con- 
tradistinction to the king! This M. Thiers, 
though he does not venture directly to affirm— 
(for the reasons we have hinted)—often insinu- 
ates; but here again we have every kind of evi- 
dence that the queen never separated herself from 
the determinations of the king, though she—a 
person of a higher spirit, and, we believe, more 
scope of mind than her honest but hesitating help- 
mate—may sometimes have differed from his 
opinions, and in the confidence of their private 
intercourse have thought it to be, as it assuredly 
was, her duty to assist her king, her husband, 
and the father of her children—with her affection- 
ate but sometimes probably unpalatable, and some- 
times perhaps adventurous, counsels. ‘The testi- 
mony of two constitutional ministers, Dumouriez 
and Bertrand de Moleville, unquestionable on this 
point, as M. Thiers admits—and that of Madame 
Campan—not so authoritative, but as authentic, 
leave, as he professes, even in his mind no doubt of 
the queen’s sincere participation in the conciliatory 
and constitutional views of her husband. We 
ourselves have received from Dumouriez’s own 
mouth—Dumouriez, whom, as the friend and pro- 
tector of Louis Philippe, and as the person who 
gave the impulse of victory to the revolutionary 
army, it suits M. Thiers to extol, and who was 
really a most able and, in his most difficult cireum- 
stances, an honest, well-intentioned man—Dumou- 
riez, we say, affirmed to us, in many frank and 
confidential conversations on the subject of the 
Revolution, his absolute knowledge and conviction 
(and no man could be a better judge) of the sin- 
cerity and good faith of the king, of the entire 
concurrence of the queen in his constitutional 
views, and the utter falsehood and nonsense of all 
the imputations of the secret and interior court 
and the imaginary ‘‘ conspiracies against the peo- 
ple’? with which the agitations of Paris were at 
the moment excited and fed. 

The Feuillants, or Constitutional party—Lafay- 
ette, Lameth, &c —wished, says M. ‘Theirs,— 

—‘‘ to save the king without altering the consti- 
tution. Their means were feeble. In the first place, 
the court that they wished to save would not be 
saved by them. The queen, who readily gave her 
confidence to Barnave, {a reclaimed Jacobin, now a 
constitutionalist,} had always taken the greatest 
precautions in seeing him, and never received him 
but in seeret. The ermgrants and the court would 
never have forgiven her for even seeing a consti- 
tutionalist. They in fact advised her not to treat 
with them, and rather to prefer the Jacobins,"’ &c. 
—Vol. i., p. 296. 

Here, then, we have a court in contradistinction 
not only to the king, but the queen also—a court 
that, in league with the emigrants, never would 
forgive the queen for even seeing the constitution- 
alists; and for this extraordinary statement, M. 
Thiers refers us, in a marginal note, to the au- 
thority of Madame Campan. We turned to the 
passage with eagerness: we supposed that, at last, 
we were about to learn who and what this myste- 
rious court could be, that thus, in concert with the 
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ants, overawed the constitutional dispositions 
e queen. We found in Madame Campan no 
mention of—not the slightest allusion to, the court, 
nor anything like it. She speaks of the emigrants 
alone, and does not say that they advised the 
queen, or that the queen listened (as M. Thiers 
himself admits she did not) to their advice. What 
Madame Campan does say is simply that— 

—‘* the emigrants showed [faisaiant entrevoir) 
great apprehensions of any approaches towards the 
constitutional party which they described as existing 
only in idea, and having no lenger the means of 
repairing the mischief they had done; they would 
have preferred the Jacobins,’’ &e¢.—Mém. de Cam- 
pan, vol. ii., p. 194. 

Not a word about the cowrt—and the opinion 
concerning the Feuillant party thus attributed to 
the emigrants is precisely that which M. Thiers 
himself had just before pronounced, * that ‘éhcir 
means were igo fecble;’’ and which he reiterates 
immediately after in almost the same words, ‘ the 
Srebleness of their means of making head against 
the revolutionists,’’ (ibid. ) 

The sequel of this affair is such an additional 
specimen of bad faith and self-contradiction that it 
ought not to be suppressed. The king having ac- 
cepted a ministry from the Feuillant party, Lafay- 
ette came forward to support his friends now in 
office by writing a kind of dictatorial manifesto to 
the Assembly, in which he denounced the pro- 
ceedings and objects of the Jacobins. Of this cel- 
ebrated, foolish, and, as it turned out, unfortunate 
letter, M. Thiers gives large extracts; but by a 
petty trick habitual to him, and, indeed, to all fal- 
sifiers, he chooses to suppress the date both of time 
and place—circumstances essential to any letter, 
but on which, in respect to ¢his letter, everything 
turned. It was dated ** 16th June, 1792, from the 
intrenched camp at Maubeuge;’’ and the indigna- 
tion it produced in the Assembly arose on two 
main points :—in the first place, it was most un- 
constitutional and dangerous that a general at 
the head of an army should presume to lecture 
the National Assembly—and, secondly—on which 
ground indeed they affected to treat it as a forgery 
—though dated at Maubcuge on the 16th, it began 
by alluding to the resignation of Dumouriez, which 
had happened in Paris only that same doy—the 
16th. ‘l'hese two egregious blunders of his hero, 
Lafayette, M. Thiers thinks that he in some de- 
gree veils by suppressing the dates. But he had 
also another object—still more fraudulent. ‘The 
letter was dated the 16th ; read in the Assembly 
on the 18th—on the 19th it oceasioned the greatest 
agitation in Paris, and it became the pretext for the 
infamous Girondin attack on the Tuileries for the 
following day, the celebrated 20th of June. It 
was necessary to M. ‘Thiers’ system of calumny to 
implicate in some way the king and queen in 
these ill-managed proceedings of Lafayette and 
their lamentable consequences, and he thus goes 
about it :-— 

‘* The Feuillants got about Lafayette, and con- 
certed with him the draft of a letter to the assem- 
bly. His friends were divided on this subject— 
some excited, others dissuaded. But he, only 
thinking of how to serve the king to whom he had 
sworn fidelity, wrote the letter, and braved all the 
dangers which were about to threaten his life.”’— 
li., 124. 

Now there is nothing in M. Thiers’ relation to 
explain that all this might not have happened at 
Paris—though we know aliunde that whoever got 
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about (entourat) Lafayette, must have been at 
Maubeuge ; and then M. Thiers reaches the real 
object of all this manceuvring :— 

«The king and the queen (though resolved not 
to avail themselves of his services) allowed him to 
write the letter, because they were delighted to see 
the friends of liberty at variance.’’—Ib. 

Thus creating an impression that the king and 
queen were in personal communication with La- 
fayette, and encouraged him to write the letter— 
not expecting or intending that it should do any 
good—but with the perfidious design of injuring 
their gallant defender and rendering him suspi- 
cious and odious to the friends of liberty. And 
the better to carry on this fraud, M. Thiers makes 
another remarkable suppression. The king was 
so far from having had any share in this letter to 
the assembly, that Lafayette thought it necessary 
to send his majesty a copy of it in a private letter, 
which Bertrand de Moleville has preserved, but 
which M. Thiers totally suppresses—and for two 
reasons—first, because it disproves any treach- 
erous intrigue on the part of the king as to the first 
letter; and also because it bears testimony to 
the honest and constitutional dispositions of his 
majesty. 

Even while forced, in all substantial cases, to 
admit the king’s personal sincerity, he takes the 
opportunity of every obscure or doubtful incident 
to insinuate a suspicion of perfidy—and sometimes 
draws this ingenious conclusion from facts that 
should have had a quite contrary effect. For 
instance—towards the close of 1789, he says that 

“The king would not recall his gardes-du- 
corps, who had been removed on the 5th and 6th 
of October, and preferred to intrast himself to the 
national guard, with whom he considered him- 
self safe.”’ 

What could be more prudent or more natural ? 
If the king had been so rash and so unfeeling as to 
bring forward again those poor gardes-du-corps, 
so lately the victims of popular fury, what charges 
of conspiracy and perfidy would not the revolution- 
ists of the time have raised, and M. Thiers reiter- 
ated’—A new massacre must have been the inev- 
itable result. But ‘the king confided himself to 
the national guard,’’—the soldiers of the people. 
Has M. Thiers no expression of approbation for 
that conciliatory sacrifice of the royal feeling? 
Quite the contrary ; he proceeds to throw over the 
king’s humane reluctance to expose the gardes-du- 
corps to fresh danger, and his confidence in the 
national guard, the most odious discolor :— 

‘“ His design was to appear a prisoner. The 
municipality of Paris defeated this miserable trick 
(¢rop petite ruse) by begging the king to recall his 
gardes-du-corps—which he still refused, under 
idle pretexts and through the medium of the queen.”’ 

To appear a prisoner? Alas! who but M. 
Thiers ever doubted that ever since the 5th of 
October he was one? The fear of a new massacre 
of the gardes-du-corps is called a ‘ miserable 
trick,’ and an ‘* idle pretezt,’’ on no other authority 
than because M. Lafayette saw one of those gen- 
tlemen walking in the palais royal in uniform ; as 
if (supposing that small fact to be true, which we 
entirely disbelieve) a single person venturing to 
wear an old uniform proved that the whole body- 
guard would have been allowed to resume the 
custody of the king, and deprive the national 
guards of the posts which they had —— 
amidst the butchery of the 6th of October! But 
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cogent reasons, the king might have a constitu- 
tional reluctance to acknowledge the humiliating 
authority that M. Lafayette and the municipality 
of Paris thus assumed to exercise over his house- 
hold? And then, that the queen might, as usual, 
be implicated in this perfidy, it is said that the 
king employed her—a laquelle on [we suppose the 
court] confiait les commissions difficiles—as the 
medium of his communications; when in truth it 
appears, even by M. Thiers’ own explanatory 
note, that M. de /a Fayette had made the proposi- 
tion to the queen, and of course received the 
answer through the medium that he and not the 
king, had chosen. And, finally, after thus making 
this a direct and persona] charge against the king 
and queen, he falls back upon his old device of 
secret and anonymous advisers, and tells us that 
the king and queen would have accepted the pro- 
osition, but that ‘*On leur fit refuser,” &e. 
here assuredly needed no adviser to enable any 
person of the most ordinary understanding, to see 
that such a proposition could have had no other 
prospect than that of anew and general massacre, 
and an earlier and more complete overthrow of the 
monarchy. M. Thiers, in thus attempting to 
calumniate the king and queen, has in truth pro- 
duced against his friend and patron Lafayette one 
of the heaviest charges, either of deplorable folly 
or detestable treachery, that ever yet had been 
made against him. 

Another case, bearing on nearly the same points, 
affords an instance of still more flagitious false- 
hood :-— 

** On the 18th of April, (1791,)’’ says M. Thiers, 
‘“*the king attempted to pay a visit to St. Cloud. 
It was immediately reported that, being unwilling 
to employ a priest who had taken the oath, (to the 
new constitution of the clergy,) he had determined 
to absent himself during Faster week. Others 
declared that he designed to make his escape. 
The people assembled in crowds and stopped his 
horses. Lafayette hastened to his rescne, en- 
treated the king to remain in his carriage, and 
assured him that he was about to open a passage 
for his departure. The king, however, according 
to his old policy of not appearing free, got out of 
the carriage, and would not permit him to make 
the attempt.”’ 

Now, the fact is, that Lafayette did make the 
attempt, and totally failed. ‘* The very soldiers 
he had brought to protect the king’s passage,” 
says Bertrand de Moleville, ‘‘turned against 
him.’ He did, in fact, all that he could do, but 
his efforts only proved his own want of power, 
the feeble voice of the popular general was drowned 
in the vociferations of the mob; and although M. 
de Lafayette offered, if the king should persist in 
going, to endeavor to force a passage at the risk 
of his life, the king declined a conflict of which he 
and his wife and children—twhose presence M. 

Thiers fraudulently conceals—would no doubt have 
been the first victims, and—after having been an 
hour and a half in the carriage, exposed to the 
grossest insults, ribaldry, and menaces of the popu- 
lace—was at length forced to alight. And instead 
of this being a dishonest trick of the king’s—as M. 
Thiers insinuates—he went next day in state to 
the National Assembly and complained of the out- 
rage in these words :— 

** Gentlemen—You are informed of the opposi- 
tion given yesterday to my departure from St. 
Cloud. I was unwilling to overcome it by force, 
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against a misguided multitude—but it is of impor- 
tance to the nation to prove that I am free. Noth- 
ing is so essential to the authority of the sanction 
[have given to your decrees.—Governed by this 
powerful motive | persist in my plan of going to 
St. Cloud, and the National Assembly must per- 
ceive the necessity of it.” 

This appeal was as fruitless as the ‘“* forcible 
feeble” efforts of Lafayette had been. The muni- 
cipality of Paris decreed that the king should not 
go to St. Cloud—the cowardly assembly declined 
to interfere, and the humiliated monarch was as it 
were remanded back to his prison. The conduct 
of all the authorities of the day was execrable— 
but what can be said of M. Thiers'—what? but 
that his narrative is false and calumnious. 

In the critical interval between the outrages of 
the 20th of June and the 10th of August, M. 
Thiers says— 

‘Tt was rumored (on répandait) in fact that the 
chateau* was endeavoring to provoke the people 
to a second rising, in order that it might have an 
opportunity of slaughtering them. So that the 
chateau supposed that there was an intention of 
assassinating the king, and the Faubourgs one of 
massacring the people.” 

Thus again endeavoring to place some imaginary 
conspiracy of the court in the same category with 
the real atrocities of the 20th of June and 10th of 
August, and hinting, with his usual insidious 
inconsistency, that the aggressions of the people 
were prompted by an impulse of self-defence, 
although he in antecedent and subsequent passa- 
ges (i., 306—372) admits that both these deplora- 
ble riots were the work not even of the people, 
but of a dozen leaders of the Jacobin and Gironde 
parties, who even found some difficulty in rousing 
the Parisian mob into the necessary state of frenzy, 
and were obliged to adjourn the decisive insurrec- 
tion, at first intended for the 26th of July, to the 
10th of August, that they might have the codp- 
eration of the Marseillais.—i., 372. 

Here is another specimen of the same masquer- 
ade of candor. When the unhappy queen deplored 
the undeserved animosity of the people—M. Thiers 
sympathizes with her in the following strain :— 

“ Thus, by a kind of fatality, the supposed ill in- 
tention of the chéteau excited the suspicions and 
fury of the people, and the vociferations of the peo- 
ple increased the sorrows and the imprudences of 
the chéteau. Why did not the chdteau under- 
stand the fears of the people—why did not the peo- 
pie understand the sorrows of the chaéteau—Why? 
but because men are men.’’—ii., 77. 

To this disgusting affectation of a humane im- 

artiality we answer No—it was because the revo- 
loanelets were not men, but monsters! Sorrows 
there were, and fear there was—but not divided as 
in M. Thiers’ invidious partition ; the fear, as well 
as the sorrow, was the bitter portion of the chd- 
teau—the people had nothing to fear, and feared 
nothing. Their leaders were the only conspirators, 
and in every case the aggressors and assailants ; 
while the humbled and defenceless chéteau was 
doomed to suffer at first all the humiliation of in- 
sult, and ultjmately the last excesses of outrage. 
We have no doubt that there may have been, must 


* Our readers know that then us now, the term chdteau, 
meaning the royal residence, whether at Versailles or the 
Tuileries, was often used in an invidious sense for what 
in the same sense was and is alsocalled the court. “La 
cour désignée tour-d-tour sous les noms du ché eau, du 
Pouvoir Exécutive, et du Veto.”"—Thiers, ii., 177. 





have been, about the court, as there was in every 
other class of French—as well as of European— 
society, a diversity of opinion about the revolution 
—that the anti-revolutionists must have predom- 
inated in the court circle—that, as the authority 
and person of the king were progressively assailed, 
insulted, and endangered, the hostile opinions of 
the courtiers became more unanimous—that they 
may have talked what M. Thiers calls ‘ impru- 
dently,”’ and even sometimes acted imprudently. 
All this is true, and every such incident (surpris- 
ingly few, all things considered) was exaggerated 
and promulgated by every nefarious art to inflame 
and ulcerate the public mind. But that anything 
like a conspiracy or combination against the peo- 
ple, or even the new order of things, was ever 
formed—but above all, formed under any approba- 
tion or connivance of either the king or the queen 
—iay be most confidently denied. And what rat- 
ifies our argument is, that M. Thiers, who makes 
these insinuations as to the secret anti-national 
councils on every page, never once attempts to es- 
tablish them by facts ; and whenever he happens 
to produce a fact at all approaching the subject, it 
is invariably found to contradict the insinuation. 

In short, it seems to us that in all this portion of 
his work—and a most important portion it is—M. 
Thiers is as utterly regardless of truth or even of 
vraisemblance as if he were writing the Chateau de 
Nesle or the Mystéres de Paris—and we have little 
doubt that, if taxed in the private society of his 
early days with this elaborate suggestio falsi, the 
gay and insouciant manufacturer of M. Le Cointe’s 
octavos would have laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders with a ‘* Mais, gue voulez vous ?—with- 
out this phantom of a court, I could not have car- 
ried my theory of the revolution through a single 
page.”’ 

His management of the case of Fgalité takes 
the other of the two modes of deception, on whieh 
his whole scheme proceeds—the suppressio veri; 
and as he invents, even beyond the libellists of the 
day, machinations for an imaginary court, so en re- 
vanche as it were, he attenuates and envelopes in 
ambiguity and doubt every inclination of the real 
conspiracy of the Duke of Orleans. The detailed 
plan of his work did not allow him to get rid of the 
Duke of Orleans in the summary style of Mig- 
net; but we have not been able to find a single 
passage in which the most serious, the most noto- 
rious, the most undeniable charges against Fgalité 
are not either passed over altogether, or treated as 
the mere on dits of the town, or as the suggestions 
of enemies, or as accidents which, even if true, 
were of no substantial influence. Here are a few 
instances, not selected, but taken as they occur in 
the first pages. 

The Abbé Siéyes is introduced—his ‘‘ pam- 
phlet’’? which accelerated, his ‘‘ motion’? which 
constituted, the National Assembly—but not a hint 
is given that he had, or was supposed to have, any 
connexion with the Duke of Orleans—nor is any 
mention made of the celebrated cahiers of the Or- 
leans bailliages, attributed to Siéyes. And why 
this concealment? Because it is M. Thiers’, as it 
was M. Mignet’s and no doubt M. Lafitte’s object 
to represent the duke as a giddy, dissipated, mere 
man of pleasure, with no plan, no party, no influ- 
ence—a fly on the wheel of the revolution :—and 
this hypothesis would be defeated by a confession 
that he was acting in close and intimate concert 
with “the comprehensive, philosophical, and sys- 
tematic mind of one of the greatest geniuses of the 
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age.” (Thiers, vol. i., pp. 28, 60.) So when he 
first mentions the Duke of Orleans as connected 
with party, it is thus :— 

« When parties began to form themselves, he 
had suffered his name to be employed, and even, 
it is said, his wealth also. Flattered with the 
vague prospect before him, he was active enough 
to draw accusations on himself, but not to ensure 
success; and he must have sadly distressed his 
partisans, if they really had any projects, by his in- 
constant ambition.’’—1., 44. 

“ Vague prospect’’—** inconsistent ambition’’— 
of what? M. Thiers does not say ; and even doubts 
whether “* anybody had real/y any projects!”” By 
and bye M. Thiers becomes a little more particu- 
lar :— 

“The garden of the Palais Royal, forming an 
appurtenance to the palace of the Duke of Orleans, 
which was the rendezvous of the most vehement 
agitators ; there the boldest harangues were deliv- 
ered; there might be seen an orator mounted on a 
table collecting a crowd around him, and exciting 
them by the most ferocious language—language 
always unpunished—for there the mob reigned sov- 
ereign. Here men, supposed to be devoted to the 
Duke of Orleans, were the most forward. The 
wealth of that prince—his well-known prodigality 
—the enormous sums he borrowed—his residence 
on the spot—his ambition, though vague, all served 
to point accusation against him.’’—i., 88. 

Here, in spite of the qualifying and ambiguous 
phraseology, we have something that looks like a 
resumption against the Duke of Orleans; but M. 
Mhiers makes a sharp turn, and being unable either 
to conceal or deny the fact that the mobs of the 
Palais Royal were bribed, he hastens to throw a 
veil over the name of Duke of Orleans, and to res- 
cue the immaculate revolution from the reproach 
of having been in any degree influenced by these 
hireling agitators. 

The mode in which he executes this is very re- 
markable and admirably characteristic. We stated 
at the outset that M. Thiers had, in his subsequent 
editions, altered certain passages of his original 
text, and that these alterations seemed chiefly de- 
signed to remove some slight traces of truth or can- 
dor into which he had inadvertently fallen. We 
have already given one example of it; but this re- 
vision is peculiarly observable in several passages 
relating to the delicate subject of the Duke of Or- 
leans; and from many instances of this dishonest 
manipulation we submit to our readers a specimen 
of the case before us. 


can set in movement an 
entire nation, but once 
excited, it is often by this 
means that it is directed 
and led astray, (éga- 
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revolution; for it is not 
with a littl money and 
with secret maneuvres 
that you can convulse a 
nation of twenty-five mil- 





FIRST EDITION. 


“ The historian, with- 
out = mentionng any 
nam, can at least assert 
that money was profuse- 
ly distributed. For if 
the sound part of the na- 
tion was ardently desir- 
ous of liberty; if the 
restless and suffering 
multitude resorted to ag- 


itation for the sake of * 


bettering its condition ; 
there were instigators 
who excited this multi- 
tude, and who often di- 
rected its blows and i/s 
pillage. It is, certainly, 
not with money and se- 
cret manceuvres that one 


SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS. 


** History, without 
mentioning any name, 
can at least assert that 
money was profusely 
distributed. For if the 
sound part of the nation 
was ardently desirous of 
liberty ; if the restless 
and suffering multitude 
resorted to agitation for 
the sake of bettering its 
condition ; there were in- 
stigators who sometimes 
excited that multitude, 
and directed perhaps 
some of its blows. In 
other respects this influ- 
ence ts not to be reckoned 
among the causes of the 





rée.’’)—i., 88 lons of men.’’—i., 55. 
Our readers see the art with which these changes 
are made and the object to which they are directed. 
In the first version the historian admits the fact 
that money was instrumental in those tumults; in 
the second he endeavors to discredit it. In the first 
version he says the historian himself can assert the 
fact—as if from personal investigation and convic- 
tion—in the second version he slips out of this re- 
sponsibility, and turns it over to the muse of ‘* his- 
tory’’—'tis Cho and not Thicrs that suspects the 
integrity of the Duke of Orleans. In the first ver- 
sion he confesses ‘* blows and pillage’’—but “ pil- 
lage’’ would have reminded his reader of an affair 
which M. Thiers had, as we shall more fully see 
by and bye, a strong desire to suppress—the pil- 
lage of the house of M. Reveillon ; and so the word 
‘* pillage’’ disappears from the second version. In 
the first version it is said positively that ‘‘ there 
were instigators who excited and often directed 
these blows and pillage.’’ In the second version 
the positive assertion is lowered to a ‘‘ perhaps,”’ 
** peut-étre’’—the ‘‘ often’’ to ‘‘ sometimes’’—and 
** the blows and pillage’’ attenuated to ‘‘ some (quel- 
ques uns) of its blows.”” And finally, the last ad- 


mission, that when a nation is once in a state of 
excitement, money can influence and misguide it, 
is totally merged in an assertion of a directly oppo- 
site tendency—that ‘it is not by ‘a /ittle’ money 
that a nation of twenty-five millions of people can 


be convulsed.”’ 

We have gone into these verbal details on this 
point that it may serve as a specimen of the low 
and dishonest arts with which M. Thiers falsifies 
not merely the historical facts, but when he has 
happened in the hurry of early composition to de- 
viate into anything like truth—his own recorded 
evidence and opinion. 

All this patching and plastering does little to- 
wards defending the Duke of Orleans ; but it proves 
all we want to show—M. Thiers’ reluctance to tell 
what he knows to be the truth, and the miserable 
shifts with which he endeavors to evade it. But 
then come the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, when 
the guilt of the Duke of Orleans became so auda- 
cious and flagrant, that even M. Thiers was forced 
—on pain of a complete literary discredit and com- 
mercial failure—to notice it distinctly ; but he does 
so in a way that exhibits, most strikingly, his af- 
fected candor, mingling with his inveterate par- 
tiality and untruth. Our readers need not be re- 
minded of the frightful yet romantic horrors of 
those dreadful days—the most extraordinary, and 
exciting, and touching scenes, we think, of the 
whole revolutionary tragedy.* They ended—after 

* They are very well narrated in Mr. MacFarlane’s 
“ History of the Revolution,” lately published by Knight 
& Co., in four small but comprehensive volumes ;—which 
—notwithstanding some occasional flippancy in its style, 
and some minor inaccuracies—is much the truest and 
therefore the best book we have seen on the subject. Mr. 
MacFarlane has not only consulted, but weighed and com- 
pared all preceding writers, and of course has arrived at 
the same conclusions as we have, as to the “ equiroca- 
ting,” “ mystifying,” “ falsifying,” “ Jesuitism” of M. 
Thiers—though he does not seem to have suspected the 
peculiar influences under which he wrote. He is not 
quite so well on his guard against the deeper deception 
of Mignet, whom, even while refuting him, he treats with 


more respect than his shallow philosophy and solemn in- 
sincerity deserve. 
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a series of brutalities and massacres, paid for and 
directed by the Duke of Orleans in person—in the 
mob, led by women, and men in women’s clothes, 
carrying off the royal family, in bloody triumph, 
prisoners to Paris ; the heads of the faithful gardes- 
du-corps massacred in protecting them, being car- 
ried in the van of the procession of murderers and 
furies. Yet of these fatal horrors the king and 
queen themselves were, in M. Thiers’ narrative, 
joint projectors and accomplices. 

‘* Public excitement was at its height; and the 
most sinister events were to be apprehended. A 
movement was equally desired by the people and 
the court '—By the people, that they might seize 
the king's person; the court, that terror might 
induce him to retire to Metz.”’-—i., 184. 

We pause with disgust and wonder at such 
audacious nonsense. The court having a pre- 
meditated share in the siege and sack of Versailles 
—the court! Of the poor and scanty remains of 
what could be called a court, some on that day 
sacrificed, with deliberate heroism, their own lives 
in order that, while the mob were butchering them, 
the queen might have time to escape half-naked 
from her bed. Others were massacred in various 
acts of duty. Every soul within the palace had 
reason to believe their last hour was come. This 
was the court which invited the mob to * frighten 
the king!’’ Next follows one of those admissions 
on which M. Thiers builds his reputation for can- 
dor and impartiality :— 

‘* A movement was also desired by the Duke of 
Orleans, who hoped to obtain the lieutenant- 
generalship [regency] of the kingdom, if the king 
should go off.’’ ‘It has even been said that the 
Duke of Orleans went so far as to hope for the 
crown; but this is hardly credible, for’’—we 
think no reader would have ever guessed the 
reason,—‘‘ for—he had not sufficient audacity of 
spirit for so high an ambition.”’ 

Though M. Thiers had admitted in the preceding 
line that the movement was desired by the duke to 
drive the king away, and to obtain for himself the 
regency of the kingdom: surely the audacity and 
ambition that sufficed for the scheme that M. 
Thiers confesses, would have been equally ade- 
quate to the scheme he discredits. What follows 
is still more astounding. M. Thiers all of a sud- 
den discovers that the duke is totally innocent of 
the whole affair—of what he had planned, as well 
of what he had not ! 

“« The advantages which the duke might expect 
from this new insurrection have occasioned his 
being aceused of having participated in it; but it 
was no such thing. He could not have given this 
impulsion—for’’—another reason which no one 
would ever have guessed,—*‘ it arose out of the 
nature of things.’’—Ib. 

So, all M. Thiers has been propounding for the 
last five minutes turns out to be mere lies or 
reveries. It was neither the people, nor the court, 
nor the Duke of Orleans, that made this insurrec- 
tion—not at all ; it was impossible that they—and 
particularly he—could have had anything to do 
with it; it resulted from an altogether different 
and higher power—the nature of things !—Fudge ! 
But M. Thiers suspects that this solution might 
not be quite satisfactory ; and then he produces 
another scrap of candor :— 

‘The utmost the Duke of Orleans could have 
had to do with it was to forward (seconder) it; 
and even in that view, the immense judicial in- 





guiry which afterwards ensued, and time, which 
reveals all things, afford no trace of any concerted 
plan.” 

What! though he himself had just told us that 
the people had a plan of seizing the king, and the 
court another, of frightening, and the duke a third. 
of dethroning him ? 

But the assertion that the Duke of Orleans did 
not ‘* participate’ in this movement, and that ‘ the 
immense judicial inquiry afforded no trace of any 
concerted plan’’—is assuredly the most monstrous 
falsehood that we have ever seen in print. All the 
arts, the powers, and the audacity of the revo. 
lutionary party were employed to protract, em. 
barrass, and stifle that inquiry—but in spite of 
their efforts the main facts were put beyond doubt 
Upwards of three hundred witnesses spoke to a 
vast variety of the incidents connected with these 
long and mysterious machinations, and established 
by a thousand concurrent facts that there was a 
conspiracy against the king—that the Duke of 
Orleans paid for and countenanced, and even per- 
sonally directed it—and that the object was the 
regency~or even the throne for him, according as 
events might turn out. We shall produce halfa 
dozen of this cloud of witnesses—whose evidence 
is beyond all question, and who state in general 
terms what all the rest support by innumerable 
details. 

First, M. Mounier—who was president of the 
National Assembly during those eventful days, 
and, as M. Thiers admits, one of the most respec- 
table of the popular party :— 

‘*T know that long before the 5th of October 
there was a design to force the king to Paris—that 
M. La Fayette apprized the ministers of this in- 
tention, and advised them to bring the regiment of 
Flanders to Versailles to prevent it. M. de Lusig- 
nan, colonel of this regiment, acquainted me soon 
after its arrival that every means of seduction— 
even money and women—were employed to de- 
bauch his soldiers. About four o'clock in the 
evening of the 5th the women arrived, led by two 
men, [one of them Maillard, one of the heroes of 
the Bastille,] and endeavored to force their way 
into the palace, but failing there, came into and 
filled the hall of the National Assembly. About 
midnight,'M. de la Fayette arrived with the 
Parisian army. He told me—This is a fresh trick 
of the faction. Never before was so much money 
distributed to the people—the dcearness of bread and 
the banquet given ly the gardes-du-corps [to the 
regiment of Flanders] are mere pretexts.’'—Pro- 
cédure du Chiételet, i., 73. 

M. Bergasse, the celebrated advocate and deputy 
to the National Assembly, deposed— 

** Several days before the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber, it was publicly announced at Versailles, that 
there was to be an insurrection against the royal 
family ; that on the morning of the day on which 
the mob came, there was a great fermentation in 
Versailles itself ;—that it was said that the time 
was come for cutting the queen’s throat, and 
getting rid of the cabal of which she was the 
leader ; that for a long time previous to this, many 
persons seemed occupied with the project of 
making the Duke of Orleans regent of the king- 
dom ;—that deponent does not permit himself, 
without further proof, to assert that this was with 
the consent of that prince * * * but truth 
obliges him to declare that he had heard [early in 
July] the Comte de Mirabeau declare that no 
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effectual step towards liberty would be made until 
they had made a revolution at court, and that the 
revolution must be the elevation of the Duke of Or- 
leans to the regency ;—that one of those present 
asking whether the Duke of Orleans would con- 
sent, M. de Mirabeau answered that the Duke of 
Orleans had said everything that was satisfactory 
on that point.’’—Zb. i., 19. 

M. de Massé, captain-commandant of the regi- 
ment of Flanders, declares— 

‘‘ That he was at the head of the regiment when 
the women arrived—that he and other officers 
used every exertion to prevent these women get- 
ting amongst the men, but in vain—and that 
amongst these women there were several that from 
their voices, air, and manner, he supposed were 
men in disguase.’’—Ib., 139. 

He and other officers of the regiment de- 
posed that money was distributed to debauch the 
soldiers from their duty, and adduced several in- 
stances. 

Joseph Bernard, one of the Cent Suisses of the 
Royal Guard, attests that— 

* The iron gate of the chateau was opened at 
four o’clock in the morning of the 6th, though the 
custom is that it is never opened ull the king 
rises; that it was by this gate that most of the 
populace entered—some entered by other gates— 
but all directed themselves towards the queen's apart- 
ments, and seemed to be led by some one acquainted 
with the interior of the palace.’’—i., 65. 

M. Groux, one of the king’s guard, declares— 

“ That between six and seven o'clock in the 

morning of the 6th he saw the Duke of Orleans in 
a grey frock-coat unbutioned, so as to show his 
star, followed by a great mob erying ‘ Vive le Ror 
d@’ Orleans !* and that ne pointed out to the people 
the great stairs of the chateau, and made a motion 
with his head to indieate that they should ¢urn to 
the right.’’—i., 140. 
—The queen's apartments being on the right of the 
great stairs, whither, in pursuance of this indica- 
tion, the mob directed itself, and massacred the 
gardes-du-corps that attempted to defend her apart- 
met. 

Le Vicomte de la Chatre, depaty to the National 
Assembly, deposes— 

“| had been up all night in the tumultuous sit- 
ting of the Assembly, where the women and the 
mob of Paris had taken their places amongst us. 
At half-past three in the morning we adjourned, 
exhausted with fatigue. I attempted to get into 
the chateau, but found it closed and guarded all 
round. I then went to my own lodging, and lay 
down on my bed. I had hardly got to sleep when 
I was roused by the Comte de la Chatre, who 
lodged in a room of the same house, which over- 
looked the front court of the palace and the Place 
d’Armes, calling me to see that the mob had seized 
two of the gardes-du-corps, and were beheading 
them under our windows. While at the window 
I heard loud cries of ‘ Vive le Rot d’ Orléans!’ 
and looking out, I saw that prince coming along 
towards the spot where the gardes-du-corps had 
been murdered. He passed close under the win- 
dow—followed by a great crowd—with a large 
cockade in his hat, and a switch in his hand which 
he flourished about, laughing heartily. Shortly 
after the appearance of the Duke of Orleans, the 
man with the great beard who had cut off the 
heads of the gardes-du-corps—{the celebrated 
Coupetéte|—passed our door with his hatchet on 
his shoulder, and with his bloody hands took a 
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pinch of snuff from the porter, who was afraid to 


refuse him.’’—Jb., i., 195. 


It was also proved (and this M. Thiers could not 
venture to deny, because Mirabeau repeated it in 
the Assembly) that when Mirabeau quarreled with 
the Duke of Orleans for his pusillanimity in ran- 
ning away from this inquiry, he exclaimed, ‘* The 
cowardly varlet does not deserve the trouble that we 
have taken for him,’’ (1b., i., 91.) ButM. Thiers, 
with his usual bad faith, conceals the equally proved 


pfact that Mirabeau had said to Mounier, in reply to 


an expression he had used in some arguments 
about the constitution in favor of a king, ‘*Eh, my 
God, good man that you are, who said that we were 
not to haveaking? But what can it matter wheth- 
er it be a Louis or a Philippe? Would you have 
that brat of a child [the Dauphin?” }]—(id., 1.. 
19.) 

It is in the face of these and hundreds of other 
concurring witnesses that M. Thiers has the effront- 
ery to assert that this inquiry afforded ‘‘ no trace of 
any concerted plan,’’ nor of any ‘* participation’’ on 
the part of the Duke of Orleans, and that there 
was not any concert on this occasion, between that 
prince and Mirabeau! Mignet, without mention- 
ing the Duke of Orleans, falls into the same 
scheme of general misrepresentations ; but he falls 
short of M. Thiers’ bolder falsifications. 

We have been thus minute in our exposure of 
M. Thiers’adealing with the character of the Duke 
of Orleans, for it is the pivot on which the whole 
of this very important portion of his history turns; 
and our readers will judge whether they ever be- 
fore read, even in the lowest party pamphlet, a 
more contemptible affectation of candor—more 
shameless partiality—more gross inconsistency— 
more thorough want of principle, and a more auda- 
cious defiance of common sense. 

We must make room for his further endeavors 
to attenuate these horrors, and at the same time 
flatter old Lafayette, one of his patrons, whose con- 
duct during this wuole affair was at best contempti- 
bly pusillanimous and blundering. The first 
movement on the morning of the 6th he thus de- 
scribes ; 

** A quarrel (un rize) took place with one of the 
gardes-du-corps, who fired from the windows.’’— 
Vol. i., p. 195. 

This is an utter falsehood, invented as far as our 
recollection serves us, by M. Thiers himself, to 
make the gardes-du-corps appear the aggressors. 
there was no rzxe—no shot was fired from the win- 
dows—no shot was fired by a garde-du-corps any- 
where, This our readers see is the old sug gestio 
falsi ; then comes the concomitant suppressio veri. 


“The historian does not relate the horrid butchery 


of the gardes-du-corps ; on the contrary, he says in 
general terms that *‘ Lafayette saved the gardes- 
du-corps from massacre,’’ and it is only by an al- 
lusion in a subsequent page, introduced to do La- 
fayette an honor he did not deserve, that we dis- 
cover that any of the gardes-du-corps had been 
murdered :— 

‘* Lafayette gave orders to disarm [strange 
phrase !| the two ruffians who carried at the tops 
of their pikes the heads of the gardes-du-corps. 
This horrible trophy was forced from them ; and it 
is not true that it preceded the king’s coach.’’— 
Vol. i., p. 199. 

This is a mixture of falsehood and equivocation. 
The ruffians were not disarmed of their horrid 
trophies; on the contrary, they carried them to 
Paris—not immediately indeed in front of the 
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king’s carriage, but in the van of the procession, 
which of course had marched before the king set 
out. The first detachment stopped half way at 
Sévres, where they forced the village hair-dresser 
to dress the hair of the two bloody heads ( Bertrand 
de Moleville, vol i., p. 144.) And finally, the 
— historian suppresses one of the noblest 
and most striking traits of the queen’s character. 
When the officers of the chatelet wished to obtain 
her evidence on these transactions, she replied that 
**she would not appear as a witness against any 
of the king’s subjects,’’ adding nobly, **J’ai tout 
vu—toutl su—et tout owblié!”’ 


All his other characters are treated in the same | F 


style: every royalist is depreciated and libelled 
directly and indirectly, by misrepresentation, by 
sneer, by calumny ; and not a crime or horror is 
mentioned without, sometimes, an insidious sug- 
gestion, but generally a downright assertion, that 
the king, the court, or the royalists were them- 
selves the cause of it; while, on the other 
hand, every revolutionist is a patriot, a sage, or a 
hero ; and from the equivocating imbecility of La- 
fayette up to the bloody audacity of Danton, eve 
shade of worthlessness and crime finds in 

Thiers an admirer and apologist.* Marat, we 
think, and, in some degree, Robespierre, are the 
exceptions. Doomed as they already were to the 
part of scapegoats of all the sins of the early Rev- 
olution, M. Thiers finds it convenient to continue 
them in that character. As his narrative approach- 
es later times, it is curious to observe with what 
evident, and sometimes gross personal flattery or 
personal injustice, he treats the objects of (as the 
case may be) his own political bias or antipathy. 
But it would take a biographical dictionary to fol- 
low him into all the details of his personal misrep- 


* There is another species of partiality which he con- 
stantly employs, and which, petty and paltry as it is, pro- 
duces a certain general effect. The young historian, ad- 
dressing himself to the passions of La Jeune France 
exaggerates on every occasion the youth and beauty of 
his revolutionary heroes and heroines. For instance— 
“ About this time there was at Paris a young Marseillais, 
full of ardor, courage, and republican illusions, who was 
surnamed Antinous for his beauty—qu’on nomma ANTI- 
nous, tant il était beau,” (vol. i., p. 303.) A mere fiction; 
he never was so named. The assertion is a misrepre- 
sentation of a phrase of Madame Roland’s; who, how- 
ever, says no more than that a “painter would not have 
disdained to have copied his features for a head of Anti- 
nous.” A natural remark from an artist’s daughter, and 
who was herself supposed to have a penchant for Barba- 
roux ; but it is far from the assertion that he was “ nom- 
me Antinous tant il était beau ! *—for even Madame Ro- 
land does not so call him. The truth is, that, whatever his 
face may have been, Barbaroux’s figure was so clumsy, 
that when the Girondins were endeavoring to escape after 
their luckless insurrection in Normandy, his size was a 
serious embarrassment. “ Buzot,”’ says Louvet, one of the 
party, “ débarrassé de ses armes, était encore trop pesant : 
non moins lourd, mais plus courageux, Barbaroux, & 
vingt-huit ans, était gros et gras comme un homme 

rante""—as bulky, fat, and heavy as a man of forty! 
What an Antinous! Of Madame Roland herself, M. 
Thiers says, “Elle était jeune et belle.” She was neither : 
her countenance, though very agreeable, never had been, 
as she herself tells us, what is called belle ; and she was 
now thirty-eight years old. We even read at this same 
epoch that it was a matter of surprise that Dulaure should 
have quitté les charmes de la citoyenne Lejay [the hand- 
some wife of a bookseller] pour s’attacher a ceur de la 
vieille Roland. (Mém. de Dulaure.—Rev. Ret., iii., 3, 
11.) And she herself, with more humor than is 
usual with her, owns that “ Camille Desmoulins a eu 
raison de s’étonner qu’a son Age, et avec si peu de beauté 
ae cout ce ava appelle des adorateurs.” (Appel dla Pos- 

ilé, iii. 61. 

These are trifles in themselves, but they serve to illus- 
trate the general system of deception—retail as well as 
wholesale—on which M. Thiers proceeds. 
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resentations. We must content ourselves with 
having indicated them, and must revert to the 
more important duty of examining his narrative of 
events ;—and in fulfilment of the principle which 
we erage at the outset, we will not make what 
might be thought a selection to suit our own pur- 
pose ; we shall accept the first marked events which 
the work presents—by them, we presume, M. 
Thiers would not himself object to be judged. 

We begin with the first bloodshed of the Revolu- 
ttion, the émeute of the 27th of April, 1789, in 
which, without any visible cause or conjectured 
object, and while Paris, as well as the rest of 
trance, was still in the tranquillity and legal order 
of the old régime—when nothing like a revolution 
was thought of—a ferocious moh of persons, un- 
known in the neighborhood and evidently directed 
by some unseen agency, attacked and destroyed 
the residence and manufactories of M. Reveillon, 
an extensive paper-maker in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine ; one of the most blameless and respecta- 
ble citizens of Paris, esteemed by all his neighbors 
and particularly popular with the working classes, 
of whom he employed a great number, and in the 


- | famine of the preceding year had been a large ben- 


efactor. The affair grew so obstinate and serious, 
that the troops were at length called out, but too 
late to prevent the destruction of M. Reveillon’s 
establishment, or that of M. Henriot, an extensive 
manufacturer of saltpetre in the same neighbor- 
hood. M. Thiers, like the other Jacobin histo- 
rians, takes no notice of M. Henriot—and pour cause 
as we shall see. The mob were so intoxicated 
with the plunder of the cellars, and so inflamed by 
their first successes and continued impunity, that 
they made a desperate resistance, and the riot was 
not eventually quelled but with a loss to the troops 
of nearly 100 killed and wounded, and between 
400 and 500 of the mob. For this lamentable, and 
apparently unaccountable affair, M. Thiers assigns 
no motive and affords no explanation, except by re- 
peating one of the many absurd rumors by which 
the revolutionary writers of the day attempted to 
account for it—that Reveillon was accused of pro- 
posing to reduce the wages of his workmen—for 
which there was not the slightest foundation, nor 
even color ; for we have evidence of all kinds, and, 
if it were worth anything, M. Thiers’ own, that 
the mob were not workmen, but altogether stran- 
gers to that neighborhood ; and besides, how should 

veillon’s unpopularity, even if it were true, have 
extended to Henriot ? This embarrassing question 
is one reason why Henriot's name is not mention- 
ed. Now, that M. Thiers was we!l aware of the 
truth of the case, we are convinced by the art with 
which he contrives to evade it. He relates the 
facts chronologically after his account of the elec- 
tions of the deputies of Paris to the States General, 


de | though it happened before them ; and his narrative is 


thus constructed : he says that 

‘* the elections were tumultuous in some provinces 
—active everywhere—and very quiet mm Paris, 
where great unanimity prevailed. Lists were dis- 
tributed, and people strove to promote concord and 
good understanding.’’—i., 41. 

Now, M. Thiers must have known that the 
facts were the very reverse of everything here 
stated. The elections of Paris were by no means 
that smooth and unanimous proceeding which he 
represents. The lists that he says were distrib- 
uted were adverse lists—a strange form of una- 
nimity. ‘* All parties,’’ he says, ‘‘ concurred ;’’— 
in fact, all parties differed, and so widely, that all 
the other elections of the kingdom were termi 











nated, and the assembly had actually met, before 
the Paris electors could agree ov their members. 
The elective body, which was a kind of committee 
of the whole constituency, was very much divided, 
and the moderate party, consisting of the most 
respectable citizens—amongst whom were Revetl- 
lon and Henriot—were anxious to prevent the 
election of the Orleans faction; and, with this 
view, they put forward a list of candidates, at the 
head of which stood the popular and respectable 
name of Reverton. Our readers have now the 
key of the whole enigma. Reveillon was to be 
got rid of—Henriot was to be enveloped in the 
same ruin—the electors were to be intimidated— 
and the Orleanist candidates returned; and so it 
was; and then, to be sure, ‘‘ the elections for 
Paris’ became ‘‘ quiet’’ enough, and exhibited the 
same general unanimity and good understanding 
that the massacres of September, 1792, afterwards 
produced on the elections for the convention. And 
who conducted this atrocious plot, which cost 
hundreds of lives at the moment, and hundreds of 
thousands in its consequences’ M. Thiers’ can- 
dor can go no further than to admit that 

‘the money found in the pockets of some of the 
rioters who were killed, and some expressions 
which dropped from others, led to the conjecture 
that they had been urged on by a secret hand. 
The enemies of the popular party accused the 
Duke of Orleans of a wish to try the efficacy of the 
revolutionary mob.’’—i. 43. 

And there the historian closes the subject—leav- 
ing us in doubt whether the accusation was not a 
mere party calumny, resting on such very slight 
circumstances as those mentioned. He does not 
choose to state that this riot took place on a day 
when the Duke of Orleans had collected the popu- 
lace of Paris at a horse-race—then a great novelty 
—at Vincennes, on the high road to which stood 
Reveillon’s house ;—that he passed through the 
mob before the violence began, and addressed to 
them some familiar and flattering phrases ; and so 
passed through the crowd amidst shouts of ‘ Vive 
le Duc d’ Orléans!’ Later in the day, when the 
troops had been called out, and were just about to 
act against the mob, the Duchess of Orleans drove 
in her coach into the street in which the parties 
were hostilely arrayed; and, while the troops 
endeavored to persuade her to take another and 
less perilous route, her servants persisted in pass- 
ing through, and the mob, affecting to make way 
for her carriage, broke with impunity the line of 
the troops, who of course could not offer violence 
to a lady—and that lady the Duchess of Orleans. 
This incident gave the mob additional confidence ; 
they attacked the troops, and the result was as we 
have stated. This exhibition of the Duchess of 
Orleans in such critical circumstances has been 
adduced by other writers as a proof of the duke’s 
innocence of the riot. M. Thiers, more prudent, 
does not notice any of the circumstances, well 
aware that it is just the reverse; for the duke, 
having himself seen and harangued the mob in the 
morning, knew the danger, and therefore, had he 
been innocent, would have prevented the duchess 
taking that route. There can be no doubt that the 
whole affair was concerted, and that the amiable 
and universally respected duchess was thus brought 
forward by her profligate husband to encourage 
and protect his hired mob, just as in the subse- 
quent attack of Versailles the first line of assail- 
ants were women, and men dressed in women’s 
clothes, that the courage and fidelity of the troops 
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might be embarrassed and neutralized by their 
reluctance to use violence towards anything in the 
semblance of a woman. 

But even while M. Thiers admits that the duke 
was accused by his eneinies of having had a secret 
hand in this riot, he does not afford us the slightest 
indication that it could possibly have any relation 
to ‘* the quiet and unanimous elections’’ recorded in 
the preceding pages. All this complicated man- 
agement is clearly employed on the part of M. 
Thiers to forward the double object of his whole 
‘* history’’—to throw as much doubt as he could 
venture to raise over the infamy of the Duke of 
Orleans, and to conceal—and where it could not 
be concealed, to excuse—the system of violence 
and terror which, from the first moment to the 
last, was the primum mobile of his darling revolu- 
tion. 

Of the same kind, and for the same purpose, is 
one of, we suppose, the most audacious suppres- 
sions of an historical fact that any writer has ever 
ventured to make, which, from its resemblance to 
the fraud just exposed, we shall notice here, 
though out of its chronological order. In M. 
Thiers’ long and labored account of the massacres 
of September, 1792—in his details of the state of 
parties and persons, and in his description of the 
aspect and feelings of the capital during those 
awful days—days of such mysterious and unac- 
countable slaughter as the world never before saw, 
and probably never will again—M. Thiers does 
not notice nor even seem to know that they too 
were simultaneous with and accessary to the 
struggle of the elections to the convention. On the 
contrary, he attributes the massacres to the old 
hackneyed excuse of the terror occasioned by the 
advance of the Prussians, and endeavors, by what 
no doubt he thinks a philosophical reflection, to 
palliate those atrocities as the result of an acci- 
dental and not wholly irrational panic :— 

** Sad lesson for nations! People live in dan- 
gers; they persuade themselves that they ought 
to repel them ; they repeat this; they work them- 
selves up into a frenzy, and while some proclaim 
with levity that a blow must be struck, others 
strike with sanguinary audacily.’’—iii., 62. 

What ‘ lesson’’ nations are to learn from this 
galimatias about ‘‘ terror,”’ ‘* frenzy,”’ ** Jevity,”’ 
and ‘‘ sanguinary audacity’’—as if they were al) 
the same thing, and all good excuses for massacre 
—we know not; and the whole phrase, like many 
other of those exclamatory apophthegms with 
which M. Thiers gems his pages, appears to us no 
better than detestable principles swaddled up in 
contemptible verbiage. He closes the chapter 
with the execrable, or, as he calls it, ‘* monu- 
mental’’ letter of the murderous Commune of 
Paris, inviting the rest of France to imitate the 
massacres—and concludes by observing :— 

‘* From this document the reader may form 
some conception of the degree of fanaticism which 
the approach of public danger had excited in men’s 
minds.’’—iii., 91. 

As if that ‘‘ monumental”’ atrocity had even the 
paltry excuse of being the product of real fanati- 
cism, or any sincere apprehension of public dan- 
ger! 

We must here pause a moment to observe that 
this is an instance of one of M. Thiers’ most fre- 
quent tricks—he relates with an affectation of can- 
dor, and some vague and dubious epithet, (such as 
** monumental,’’) an atrocity which he could not 
conceal, and then he subjoins some explanation or 
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reflection caleulated to attenuate the horror. This 
Jesuitism is one of the most prominent and remark- 
able features of the whole work. ’ 

Having thus finally disposed of the massacres 
by the plea of fanaticism and fatality, he dedicates 
a long and very elaborate chapter to military 
affairs ; after which he reverts to Paris, and then 
first mentions the elections, to tell us that they 
were severely contested throughout France be- 
tween the Girondins and the Mountain, and that 
in Paris the latter were predominant, and elected 
** that celebrated deputation,’’ in the enumeration 
of which he slurs over the despicable cowardice 
and apostacy of the Duke of Orleans, which he 
could not, hke Mignet, wholly omit, by including 
in his list 
‘*the Duke of Orleans, who had abdicated his 
titles and called himself Philippe Egalité.”"— 
ili., 144. 

But in these details concerning the elections he 
does not make the slightest retrospect to the massa- 
cres ; and by placing those events at such a distance 
from each other in his narrative, and by carefully 
omitting the date of the elections, he contrives to 
conceal that they were coincident even in time, and 
thus relieves his admired convention from the oppro- 
brium of having been the child of the massacres. 
To be sure the resemblance of the child to the 
parent deprives M. Thiers’ treachery of any seri- 
ous effect. 

The similarity of the cases has induced us to 
produce the latter out of its chronological order ; 
and we now return to see how M. Thiers treats | 
the second great émeute of the revolution—which | 
was still more important than the affaire-Reveillon, 
as it produced immediately the attack and capture of 
the Bastille, whence may be dated the lawless por- 
tion of the revolution. We mean the insurrection 
of the 12th July, of which the dismissal of M. 
Necker was—not, as M. Thiers with all the Jaco- 
bin historians would have us believe, the cause, 
but—the opportunity :-— 

**On Sunday, July 12, a report was spread that 
M. Necker had been dismissed, as well as the 
other ministers, and that the gentlemen mentioned 
as their successors were almost all known for 
their opposition to the popular cause. The alarm 
spread throughout Paris—the people hurried to 
the Palais Royal. A young man, since celebrated 
for his republican enthusiasm, endowed with a ten- 
der heart, but an impetuous spirit, Camille Des- 
moulins, mounted a table, held up a pair of pistols, 
and shouting To arms! plucked a leaf from a 
tree, of which he made a cockade, and exhorted | 
the crowd to follow his example; the trees were | 
instantly stripped. The people then repaired to | 
a museum containing busts in wax. They seized | 
those of Necker and the Duke of Orleans, who 
was threatened, it was said, with exile, and they 
spread themselves in the various quarters of Paris. 

his mob was passing through the Rue St. Ho- 
noré when it was met near the Place Vendéme 
by a detachment of the royal German regiment, 
which rushed upon it, and wounded several per- 
sons, among whom was a soldier of the French 
guards. The latter, predisposed in favor of the 
people and against the royal Germans, with whom 
they but a few days before had a quarrel, were in 
barracks near the Place Louis XV. They fired 
upon the royal Germans. The Prince de Lam- 
bese, who commanded this regiment, instantly fell 
baek on the garden of the Tuileries, charged the 
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people who were quietly walking there, killed an old 


man amidst the confusion, and cleared the garden, 
Terror now becomes unbounded, and changes into 
fury.”"—i., 97. 

ow it is hardly possible to imagine a grosser 
series of misrepresentations than is contained in 
the passage we have quoted, which is compiled 
without discrimination or consistency from the 
herd of Jacobin libellers. Who would not think 
that all this movement on the part of the people 
was a sudden impulse excited by the dismissal of 
M. Necker, and confined to the parading two 
busts? But we have direct and positive evidence 
that these commotions were announced, and indeed 
had actually commenced, as early as the 7th or 
8th—and even sooner—that the attack of the Bas- 
tille had been for some days a topic of public dis- 
cussion, and that the dismissal of M. Necker only 
accelerated by two days the insurrection which was 
already in preparation. (Procédure du Chatclet, 
i., 182-191.) 

But why the bust of the Duke of Orleans? Why 
was he coupled with M. Necker on this occasion! 
Because ‘*it was said he was threatened with 
exile.’” A ridiculous pretence '—the truth is, the 
mob was his, and the exhibition of his bust was the 
signal of the intended change of dynasty. But we 
are further told that ‘this procession, peaceably 
carrying the busts from the Palais Royal along the 
Rue St. Honoré towards the Place Louis XV_, 
was rushed upon by the Royal Allemand.”’ M. 
Thiers knows or might have known that this pro- 
cession was not this accidental and unarmed move- 
ment that he chooses to describe it: we have 
abundant evidence that this intended procession 
was a preconcerted insurrection, organized and 
launched from that officina motuum, the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. Beffroy de Rigny, for instance, a 
patriotic writer of considerable note in his day, and 
who was an enthusiastic admirer if not an asso- 
ciate of the insurrectionary proceedings, gives us 
this account (published at the moment) of what he 
himself saw of the affair :— 

*‘T heard that there was some commotion. | 
directed my steps to the Boulevard du Temple [on 
the opposite side of the town from the Place Louis 
XV. ;] there I saw about five or sia thousand men 
marching rather quick and in no very regular order 
—but all armed—some with guns, some with 
sabres, some with pikes, some with forks, carry- 
ing wax busts of the Duke of Orleans and M. 
Necker, which they had borrowed from M. Curtius 
{a sculptor, who had an exhibition of wax figures 
on the Boulevard du Temple.] This little army, 
as it passed along the Boulevard, ordered all the 
theatres to be clused that evening, on pain of being 
burned. This armed troop received reinforcements 
at every street that it passed [towards the Place 
Louis "XV." |— Histoire de France pendant Trois 
Mois de 1789. 

It was not, therefore, the Royal Allemand that 
wantonly charged an unarmed crowd, which ina 
sudden effervescence had seized and paraded two 
busts—it was an “‘ army’? of five or six thousand 
armed men, (increasing in numbers as they pro- 
ceeded,) which had premeditatedly borrowed the 
two busts, (which were returned to the owner 
‘‘safe and sound,”’) and “ marched” from the 
Faubourg St. Antoine to brave, if not to attack, 
the troops posted in the neighborhood of the 
Place Louis XV. for the protection of the public. 

M. Thiers in his first edition described the 
young man ‘‘ with the tender heart,’’ Camille Des- 
moulins, who made the motion in the Palais 
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Royal, as known for his ‘‘ exaltation démogogique’’ 
—which in his second edition he softens into ‘ re- 
publican enthusiasm,” and he omits to state that he 
was the blood-thirsty ruffian who assumed the 
title of Procureur Général de la Lanterne, and the 
dime damnée of Danton—both, as Desmoulins him- 
self boasted, belonging to that Orleanist party 
which MM. Mignet and Thiers affect to believe 
never existed.* But we pass over these and 
several other gross mistakes and grosser misrepre- 
sentations in M. Thiers’ account, to direct parucu- 
jar attention to the alleged ‘‘ attack on the people 
quietly walking in the Tuileries Gardens by the 
Prince de Lambesc.’’ This utter falsehood was 
the main incentive of the more extensive insurrec- 
tion which ensued, and in fact overturned the 
ancient monarchy of France: and an historian of 
common honesty ought to have made himself mas- 
ter of the facts of so important a case—which in- 
deed happen to be better and more authentically 
established than almost any other event of the 
revolution. As this matter is of great importance 
to the history of the Revolution, and, above all, to 
M. Thiers’ veracity, we recall the particular atten- 
tion of our readers to his assertion :— 

‘* The Prince of Lambese, at the head of his 
regiment, falls back (se replic) on the Garden of 
the Tuileries—charged the people who were 
quietly walking there—kélled an old man in the 
midst of the “onfusion, and clears the garden.’’— 
i., 97. 

In the whole of this statement there is not one 
word of truth—and there can be no doubt or ques- 
tion about the facts, for the matter was the subject 
of a long, full, and anxious judicial proceeding— 
in the procés instituted by the rebellious Commune 
of Paris against the Prince de Lambesc—the re- 
port of which was officially published at the time, 
and is now before us. We here find from the 
original evidence of a host of witnesses, that the 
regiment of Royal Allemand being drawn up, with 
several other bodies of troops, in the Place Louis 
XV., was pressed upon by a crowd of assailants, 
whose near approach and violence rendered the 
position of the troops very perilous. The prince 
was therefore ordered by Baron de Bezenval, who 
commanded the whole, to clear away the mob that 
was closing round them—not, as M. Thiers says, 
by falling back on the garden, but by coming for- 
ward—and not by charging, but by slowly advanc- 
ing, and obliging the crowd to retire from the 
Place over the drawbridge into the garden ; where 
he followed them no farther than to occupy the 
interior entrance to prevent the return of the riot- 
ers. So far was the prince from clearing or 
attempting to elear the garden, or charging the 
peaceable promenaders, that the detachment made 
ho attempt whatsoever to advance beyond the 
entrance, which is confined between two terraces ; 
but the mob in front, and on the terraces high on 
both sides, soon became so numerous and violent 
as to force him, by an attack of stones, broken 
bottles, billets of wood, and other missiles, to re- 
treat back again from the garden into the Place. 
When the people saw the troops about to execute 
this retreat, they made a rush at the drawbridge to 


* Here we have to notice another of M. Thiers’ vari- 
ances. He had stated in his first edition that this faction 
of Desmoulins and Danton “ were said to have been sub- 
jected (soumis) to the Duke of Orleans ;” but that would 
seem to attribute to the Duke of Orleans the direction of 
the Dantonist arty, and therefore the historian, in his 
revised copy, changes soumis into unis. 


endeavor to turn it, and so have the small detach- 
ment at their merey. The prince, seeing this 
attempt, spurred his horse to the bridge, and just 
as he reached it,a man who had been endeavoring 
to turn it, laid hold of his bridle and endeavored to 
unhorse him. ‘The prince thus assailed struck the 
man with his sabre, and, cutting through his hat, 
wounded him in the head, and thus intimidating 
the mob, secured the retreat of the troops. The 
man, after being wounded, walked to one of the 
garden-seats, whence the mob took him, and lay- 
ing him out for dead on a kind of bier, paraded him 
through the streets to the Palais Royal as a vietim 
wantonly murdercd by the Prince de Lambese 
This was the man whom M. Thiers states to have 
been killed—but lo! on the trial of the Prince de 
Lambesce, one of the first witnesses examined was 
the murdered man himself—a schoolmaster, Jean 
Louis Chauvel by name—who, though he denied 
having seized the priuce’s bridle, or taken any part 
in the riot, admitted that he was at the edge of the 
bridge as the prince was endeavoring to pass ; and 
he related, with a naiveté and candor which, 
after M. Thiers’ tragic version, is almost amusing, 
that 

‘* after receiving the blow through his hat, he 
went and sat down on one of the garden-seats, 
whence he was removed by a troop of persons who 
gathered round him, and carried him to the Palais 
Royal and afterwards home, when he sent for his 
surgeon to dress the wound, and was in about a 
fortnight quite well again.’’-—Procés du Pr. de 
Lamiesc, p. 19. 

As this trial did not take place for six months 
after the event, we can excuse some writers who 
|in the interval adopted a not improbable rumor of 
ithe day ; but that M. Thiers should have repeated 
| it in 1823, and in all his subsequent editions, is 
| indisputable evidence of either the most unpardon- 
able negligence or the most reprehensible bad 
\faith, and in either ease would—even if it stood 
lalone, instead of being surrounded by crowds 
\of similar cases—irretrievably destroy the char- 
jacter of the historian and the credit of his his- 
torv. 

but we must proceed with the narrative of 
events. ‘The Monday and the morning of ‘Tuesday 
were employed by the insurgents in seizing arms 
from the gunsmiths, the barracks of the troops 
and the Invalides, and in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 14th, the Bastille was taken. 

“The share,’ says M. Thiers, ‘‘ that secre? 
means had in producing the insurrection of the 
Mth of July is unknown, and will probably remain 
so forever—but ‘tis little matter—[peu importe. | 
L’aristocratie was conspiring—the popular party 
might well conspire im its ¢urn—the means em- 
ployed were the same on both sides. ‘The ques- 
tion is, on which side was justice 1’’—i., p. 58. 

We really fear that the repetition of such out- 
rageous instances of bad faith will become as 
nauseous to our readers, as we have found them in 
perusing the pages of M. Thiers—but as they form 
in fact the staple of his whole work, we are 
obliged, with whatever contempt and disgust, to 
reproduce them. 

Our readers will observe that the assertion that 
** the secret means employed to bring about the in- 
surrection of the 14th of July are, and will always 
be, unknown,”’ is made to save M. Thiers the 
trouble of finding further excuses for the Duke of 
Orleans’ notorious share in those riots ;—and for 
this purpose, as well as for that of bringing a new 
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and surprising accusation against the royalist 
party, he makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment :— 

** It appears that a grand plan had been devised 
for the might between the Mth and 15th :—that 
Paris was to be attacked on seven points—the 
Palais Royal surrounded—the Assembly dissolved, 
and the Declaration of the 23d of June submitted 
to the Parliament of Paris—and finally that the 
wants of the Exchequer should be supplied by a 
bankruptey and paper-money [il/ets détat.] So 
much is certain—that the commandants of the 
troops had received orders to advance from the 
14th to the 15th—that the paper money had been 
prepared—that the barracks of the Swiss Guards 
were full of ammunition [munitions—anilitary stores 
in general} and that the governor of the Bastille 
had disfurnished the fortress (déménagé,] with the 
exception of some indispensable articles of furni- 
ture.’’—Shoberl’s Trans., i., p. 65. 

On this heterogeneous mass of notorious false- 
hood and arrant nonsense we must first observe, 
that the statement, as above quoted, is a fraudu- 
lent variation from M. Thiers’ own first edition. 
In that edition the attack of Paris—the dissolution 
of the Assembly, &c.—had been stated only as 
** on a dit,’’—ait was said—which was, as we shall 
see, true enough ; but M. Thiers in his subsequent 
editions expunged the on a dit and left the naked 
assertion, which was utterly false. But that is a 
trifle. ‘The essential fact is, not only that no such 
things had any existence—and, what more imme- 
diately concerns M. Thiers’ credit and character, 
that there is not the smallest color or pretence for 
any part of the statement—that every detail of it 
has been fully and judicially disproved—that in its 
present shape and combination it is altogether a 
most wilful and audacious fraud. While the events 
were still fresh in memory and hot in popular feel- 
ing, there was a regular lean inquiry into all the 
circumstances, by the trial—before the lately re- 
organized tribunal of the Chételet, for the new 
crime of Lése Nation,* or high treason against the 
People—of MM. de Barentin and Puysegur, min- 
isters at the time, of Marshal Broglie, commander- 
in-chief, and of the Baron de Bezenval, the general 
of the Swiss Guards, (already mentioned,) who 
then, as he had for the eight preceding years, 
commanded al! the troops in and around Paris, and 
who was peculiarly obnoxious to the Revolution- 
ists for the confidence which the king, and partic- 
ularly—as it was said—ad invidiam—the qucen 
placed in him. The charges drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the rebellious Commune of Paris com- 
prised most of the absurd allegations which M. 
‘Thiers has revived—absurd, says Bezenval himself, 
‘to the degree of a pitiable insanity—projects of 
the siege of Paris—massacre—red-hot shot, and 
so forth.”—(Mém. de Bez., ii., p. 380.) But 
there was not even a shadow of proof; and this 
officer, who had three times, with great difficulty, 
escaped being hanged @ /a lanterne, was, with all 
his coaecused, even in those days, acquitted from 
the ‘‘ insane’? charges which M. Thiers has again 
raked up in this calumnious romance which he calls 
a history. 

The reproduction of these charges after, and 
without any mention of, this judicial and contem- 
poraneous disproof, is a fair test of the historian’s 
veracity ; but it is also a specimen either of his 


* “Ce mot dont s’enrichissait la langue révolutionnaire 
indiqua un délit qu’on sa garda bien de definer afin d’en 
rendre !l'application plus commode.”—Mém. de Bezenval, 
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own want of thought and judgment, or, which jg 
more probable, his utter contempt for the under. 
standing of his readers. There are two points 
however, of this strange statement that desery, 
particular notice. 

‘** The barracks of the Swiss were full of munj- 
tions.” Undoubtedly the Swiss Guards should 
have been a with the necessary stores and 
provisions, whether they were to be moved or not; 
and indeed any unusual accumulation of “ mupi- 
tions ”’ in the barracks would prove that they rather 
apprehended than intended an attack ; but in truth 
there is the clearest evidence, and amongst others 
that of M. de Bezenval himself, that not only were 
there no provident measures of any kind taken—but 
that, on the contrary, the most obvious precautions 
had been inconceivably neylected—and this M. 
Thiers himself blindly intimates in the last and most 
wonderful member of this wonderful paragraph: 
‘The governor of the Bastille had unfurnished the 
fortress ,with the exception of some indispensable ar- 
ticles.’’ One translation says disfurnished—the oth- 
er, removed all his furniture—the original, ‘‘/e Gou- 
verneur de la Bastille avait déménagé,’’ which, in the 
ordinary use of the words, would mean removed 
both himself and furniture. We know not whether 
M. Thiers, whose acquaintance with Paris dates 
only from 1821, and who, as it appears from other 
passages, was in 1823 by no means eu fait of the 
ancient topography of the city, was aware that the 
governor's residence made no part of the fortress 
—but was an exterior and separate building ; it 
seems not-—as he applies the term déménagé to la 
place—the fortress. But whatever be the exact 
meaning of the ambiguous term, the result to 
which M. Thiers comes is this—that the royal for- 
tress of the Bastille was unfurnished, decause jt 
was about to become the head-quarters of the royal 
army, with which it was to codéperate. Now if 
the governor had furnished the place, it might 
have been said that he was apprehensive of being 
attacked ; but to déménager, whatever may be M 
Thiers’ meaning of that term, at the moment, and 
with the view, of making the place a point d’appu 
of an attack on Paris, would be the grossest ab- 
surdity. But we must add a far more important 
fact, which M. Thiers does not mention—the for- 
tress had been, in fact, left ‘‘ heinously unprovided”’ 
of men, ammunition, and provisions. With this 
formidable army, which surrounded Paris in such 
force as to be sufficient to attack the city on seven 
separate points, “ and which,’’ says M. Thiers, 
** struck horror into the minds of men’’—the Bas- 
tille was left with a garrison of eighty-two Inve- 
hides and thirty-two of the Swiss Guards, who had 
been sent there on the 7th—after which day, in 
spite of the growing agitation in the city, not one 
man was added ; and to complete the incredible 
apathy and negligence of the government, they had 
no “munitions” for either attack or defence, and 
not one day's provisions ; and in this state of things 
M. Thiers does not blush to assert, and to repeat, 
that the government had meditated a general at- 
tack on Paris on the very day when the Bastille 
was found without bread for the next. It would 
have been an infinitely more reasonable inference 
from all the known and certain facts, that treachery 
in some high quarter must have occasioned s0 
strange a neglect of the most obvious and most 
necessary precautions on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

His details of the actual capture of the Bastille 











—though of comparatively less importance—still 








deserve a short notice, as striking instances of his 
premeditated misrepresentations. 

‘No succors arriving, the governor seized a 
match with the intention of ages | up the fortress, 
but the garrison opposed it, and obliged him to 
surrender.’’—i., p. 61. 

This is an entire perversion of the fact. The 
governor was one of the first, if not the very first, 
to think of surrendering, and exhibited no romantic 
point of honor as to defending—much less ‘* dlow- 
ing up the fortress ’’—on the contrary, what gave 
rise to M. Thiers’ foolish story tells just the other 
way. The governor wanted to capitulate, but the 
blood-thirsty mob refused quarter ; upon which the 
governor wrote and threw across the ditch a mes- 
sage to say, “* We are willing to surrender pro- 
vided we are assured that the garrison shall not be 
massacred ; but if you do not accept our capitula- 
tion we shall blow up the fortress and the neighbor- 
hood.”’ (Bert. de Mol., i., 237; “Journal de la 
Prise de la Bastille, par un de ses Défenseurs,”’ 
Rev. Ret., 3, p. 290.) The governor employed 
this menace of blowing up both the fortress and 
the assaillants only to save the lives of the garrison 
—for as to blowing up the Bastille rather than 
surrender, it never came into any one’s head—how 
should itt What worse could the mob do than 
destroy the royal fortress ? 

“The besiegers approached, promising not to 
do any mischief; the Invalides, attacked by the 
populace, were only saved from their fury by the 
zealous interference of the French Guards. The 
Swiss found means to escape.”’ 

Who would not imagine from this statement 
that the Invalides and Swiss were all saved, as 
the capitulation guaranteed *’—now hear the fact : 

- Most of the Invalides remaining in the courts 
of the fortress were put to death in the most mer- 
ciless manner; two of them were hanged at the 
Hétel de Ville—the French Guards saved others 
who were fortunate enough to have escaped from 
their assassins.’’— Bert. de Moleville, vol. i., p. 24. 

As to the Swiss—their own officer relates— 

“We experienced every sort of outrage. We 
were threatened with massacre in all possible 
shapes—at length I and some of my men were 
taken to the Hétel de Ville. On the way I was 
assailed with all kinds of weapons, and saved only 
by the zeal of one of the guards, who protected 
me. ‘Two of my men were massacred close be- 
hind me.”’—1 Rev. Ret., ib. 

The rest—the ‘‘désris’’-—the broken remains— 
as he emphatically terms it—of those who had ac- 
companied him escaped by a concurrence of fortu- 
nate accidents which deceived the ferocity of the 
mob: but what became of the others he does not 
seem to have known; and the total number of 
either Swiss or Invalides massacred in the Bastille, 
or afterwards in the streets. was never, we believe, 
ascertained. M. Thiers, in a subsequent passage, 
dispatches the whole of this butchery in three 
words—* other victims f¢//’’—but who these vic- 
tims were—whether of the garrison or the be- 
siegers—or whether they did not fall in the fair 
conflict, or what was the number of victims, M. 
Thiers dogs not afford us a hint. And yet there 
was a circumstance in these latter massacres which 
M. Thiers’ silence will not obliterate from the his- 
tory of France. In them was first employed that 
new instrument of death, “‘/a Janterne ;’’ but won- 
derful to say, that watchword of murder, which 
had so large a share in the early Revolution—from 
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Desmoulins, “ né avec un ceur tendre,”’ took his 
bloody title—which has been adopted into modern 
editions of the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie—(‘* Lan- 
TERNE—LANTERNER—Sorte de supplice que la peuple 
du commencement de la Révolution faisaent sulir,’’ 
&c.)—this remarkable word, we say, is not per- 
mitted to sully the purity of M. Thiers’ page ; and 
as one may read M. Mignet’s ‘History’? without 
knowing that there was such an implement as the 
“* Guillotine,’’ so we must read M. Thiers’ without 
any light from the Lanterne. 

Ne cannot refrain from adding two minute cir- 
cumstances with which M. Thiers concludes his 
account of the capture of the Bastille. In describ- 
ing the triumphal procession of its conquerors, he 
states— 

“The keys of the Bastille were carried at the 
end of a bayonet. A bloody hand, raised above 
the crowd, exhibited a stock-buckle—it was that of 
the Governor de Launay.’’—i., 110. 

His stock-buckle—it was his neap'!—This, the 
first of those frightful exhibitions that became so 
rapidly the standards and trophies of Parisian 
valor, was surely not undeserving the notice of the 
impartial historian, even though it did not excite 
his indignation and horror. M. Thiers indeed 
adds, that M. de Launay was ‘‘ beheaded ;’” yet 
even that dry and tardy statement is a miserable 
equivocation—he was not ‘* beheaded’’—he was 
massacred, after a long and miserable agony, and 
his head was hacked off after death, placed on 2 
pike, and paraded through all Paris—though M. 
Thiers’ historie eye could see only a stock-buckle ! 

Immediately after these horrors another victim 
was added—M. de Flesselles, the Piévét des 
Marchands—chief magistrate of Paris. For this 
murder M. Thiers has also several palliatives, 
with which we will not disgust our readers. We 
will notice only one common to the Prévét’s case 
and that of M. de Launay :— 

**On prétend that a letter had been found on De 
Launay from Flesselles, in which he said, ‘ Hold 
out while I amuse the Parisians with cockades.’ ’' 
—Vol. i., p. 69. 

We must beg our English readers not to con- 
nect the word ‘ prétend’’ with the idea conveyed 
by the English word pretend—their meanings being 
sometimes nearly opposite. ‘* PRETENDRE,’’ says 
the Dictionnaire de | Académie, ‘* signifie, soutenir 
affirmativement—étre persuadé.’’—PRETENDRE sig- 
nt fies to assert—to Le persuaded of the truth of a fact. 
We beg them also to observe that M. Thiers uses 
‘* prétend”’ in the present tense, and not préten- 
dait. If he had said *‘ on prétendait,’”’ we should 
have referred it to the calumnies of the time; but 
M. Thiers says prétend—it 1s asserted—as if it 
were now a received opinion. But M. Thiers 
knows very well that no one now believes-—nor, 
indeed, ever did—this most incredible story ; he 
knows that, fifty years ago, M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville—a gentleman of the highest station and char- 
acter, upon whose ‘* Annals of the Revolution,”’ 
M. Thiers frequently relies, though, with his usual 
inconsistency, he as frequently garbles and depre- 
ciates the authority to which he is sv largely 
indebted—M. Bertrand de Moleville, we say, con- 
descended to expose this absurd calumny; and 
had, we should have supposed, extinguished it 
forever. Butno! Calumny is never too dead nor 
too rotten to withstand the galvanic process of M. 
Thiers’ revolutionary enthusiasm. 

The real character of all this series of events— 
their causes and concatenation—which M. Thiersse 





which one of M. Thiers’ pet patriots, Camille 
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elaborately obscures, will be explained, we think, 
to the surprise and horror of our readers, by a doc- 
ument which any French historian—and above all 
those of the revolutionary school—might be reluct- 
ant to quote, and which the English writers have 
probably not known, but which was judicially pub- 
lished in Paris, in January, 1790, and which we 
find in a supplement to the Journal de Paris of the 
26th of that month. 

We have just alluded to the trials before the 
chatelet, in which the Prince de Lambese and M. 
de Bezenval were acquitted. As those trials were 
drawing to a conclusion, it was attempted to intim- 
idate the judges, or, if that should fail, to massacre 
the prisoners, by collecting round the chatelet the 
same sanguinary mobs that had committed all the 
former enormities. At this moment, however, 
Lafayette and his friends were in power ; he, with 
the national guard, protected the tribunal ; some 
of the mob were arrested ; and of one of them* we 
have before us the following extraordinary exami- 
nation and confession :— 


** CHATELET pe Paris. 
** 16th January, 1790. 
‘Interrogatory of Francis Felix Denot, now a 
prisoner in the chiitelet, aged thirty-three years, 
by profession a cook, out of place, and residing 
in the Rue St. Denis. 


** Asked—How long he has been out of place, 
and how he has lived? 

‘* Answers—That he has been six months out 
of place ; and that he has lived with his wife, who 
embroiders, and is very well able to support him. 

‘* Asked—W hat he did on the 12th of July last, 
and the subsequent days? 

** Answers—That on the 12th of July last, in 
the afternoon, as soon as he saw the procession 
of the busts of M. Necker and M. dOrléans, he 
joined the party that were carrying them, and cry- 
ing ‘Vive M. Necker!’ ‘ Vive M. d’ Orléans !’— 
that he proceeded thus as far as the Palais Royal ; 
that there four persons proposed that they should 
go to the Place Louis XV., to prevent the troops 
from massacring the people, whom they were pur- 
suing ; that he, deponent, went with all the rest; 
that the troops—amongst whom was, as he heard 
said, the Prince de Lambese—dispersed and sabred 
them ; that he, deponent, was overset, and was 
struck by several stones, and heard one gunshot; 
that to avoid the stones that were flying about, he 
lay down flat on a heap of building-stones on the 
place ; that on rising he picked up a dragoon's 
helmet, which he kept, and carried away ; that in 
returning he cried out, as he went along, ‘ Citi- 
zens! be on your guard to-night !’—that he then 
went home, and did not go out again that day. 

‘That on the next morning, Monday—hearing 
that the citizens had taken arms—he joined them 
about nine o'clock on the Place de Gréve with his 
helmet on his head. That he, deponent, went 
with the people to get the arms from the Popin- 
court barracks; that he, having already a gun, 
marched at the head and prevented the people 


*M. Bertrand de Moleville—transcendently the best 
historian, as far as his work extends, of the revolution, 
both from his information, his accuracy and candor— 
mentions the circumstance as slightly noticed in the 
Moniteur of the 15th of January, 1790, but he does not 
appear to have seen the original deposition. The fellow 
was well dressed, and seemed very much surprised that 
so useful a patriot should be arrested. No doubt can 
exist that he was one of those employed to conduct these 
atrocities. 
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stopping by the way to take the wine of two shops 
—that when they reached the barracks they armed 
themselves with guns, and he, deponent, took care 
that those only who were steady and able to use 
aris should have any ; that thus armed the crowd 
went different ways; that he, deponent, with one 
body came to the Hdétel de Ville ;—that these 
were told ‘to go home; that they were about to 
organize districts in order to take prudent meas- 
ures ;’—that he, deponent, went home, and thence 
to his district, (St. Opportune,) and with other 
citizens formed patroles that day and others—so 
that in fact he, deponent, was eight days and 
nighis continually on foot to maintain good 
order. (!) 

‘* That the morning of the Tuesday was em- 
ployed in going to seize the arms at the Invalides; 
that, being informed in the afternoon that there 
was a movement towards the Bastille, he went also 
to get, like the rest, a gun—and some powder and 
ball, according to a message from the governor of 
that fortress to the rector (curé) of St. Paul's. 
Soon after he had entered the Bastille he heard 
that the people were conducting M. de Launay to 
the Hotel de Ville. That he, pe Na hastened 
after him and overtook him near the arcade of St. 
John, [one of the entrances to the Place de Gréve,] 
and never quitted him till they came to the barrier 
in front of the Hotel de Ville ;—that then the peo- 
ple cried out, ‘Hang him, hang him!* That M. 
de Launay, seeing that the people were attacking 
without hearing him, called out—opening his eyes 
and grinding his teeth—‘ Put me to death at once;’ 
that at that moment several persons unknown to 
this deponent fell on M, de Launay with bayonets, 
guns, pistols, and other weapons; that he, depo- 
nent, who was standing near M. de Launay, 
received a violent kick, which forced him to fall 
back a little ; but afterwards, the people seeing his 
helmet, said, ‘Come, dragoon, he struck you— 
cut off his head ;’ that although M. de Launay had 
been dead a quarter of an hour, and in spite of his 
own repugnance, he began with a sabre that they 
gave him to endeavor to separate the head from 
the body ; but finding the sabre too blunt, he took 
out his pocket-knife* and finished the operation. 
That the head, being thus separated, was placed 
on the end of a pike; and that he, deponent, still 
pressed and solicited by the people, carried that 
head about the streets until the close of the day ; 
that the person who carried the head of M. de 
Flesselles having joined him, they both came and 
deposited the heads at the lower jail, for which 
they gave him a crown ; that he had promised the 
people to carry about the head the next day, but 
on getting home he reflected seriously on this 
event. That he so little thought that he was com- 
promising himself in this affair, that he prepared 
several addresses [claiming, as it would seem, 
some additional reward ;] that he even presented 
them to the deputies who came next day to Paris; 
to some of whom he even said that he had rid 
society of a monster, and hoped he might receive 
a medal as a reward for haying gone to take arms 
from the barracks and the Invalides, and particu- 
larly from the prison of La Force, where the jailer 
consented to deliver them, he, deponent, having 
politely invited him so todo. He adds, that about 


* On the production of the knife it was observed to him 
that it was rather small for such an operation. Lie 
replied that he was a cook, and had been bred a butcher, 
and therefore knew how to dissect.—Monileur, 15th Jan- 
wary, 1790. 
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an hour before he cat off M. de Launay's head he 
had taken a small glass of brandy, into which he 
had poured some gunpowder, which had turned 
his head. He knows that several persons came to 
his residence next morning to get from him the 
receipt for the two heads which he had received 
from the turnkey at the jail, and that not having 
found him at home, they forged a receipt, by 
means of which he has heard that they obtained 
the heads, giving the receipt to the jailers.’’ 

We must here pause a moment in this astonish- 
ing narrative to remind our readers that a week 
after the capture of the Bastille, Messrs. Foulon 
and Berthier—the first, one of the ministry named 
to succeed that which was dissolved by the dis- 
missal of M. Necker, and the latter his son-in-law 
—were massacred in the Place de Gréve on the 
most absurd pretexts, and in the most cruel man- 
ner, and their heads, and the Aeart of M. Berthier, 
were paraded through the town. M. Thiers on 
this occasion says that M. Foulon was hanged ‘*a 
un réverbére’’—a reflector—an inoffensive syno- 
nyme which he employs to avoid using the true 
and technical description of @ da lanterne—he even 
admits that M. Foulon’s head was promenaded 
through Paris—but he does not condescend to 
mention the head and heart of M. Berthier; and 
he sums up this new tragedy by observing, that 

“These murders must have been planned (con- 
duits) either by the personal enemies of M. Foulon 
or by those of the public welfare ; for though the 
fury of the people had been spontaneous at the 
sight of the victims, as most popular movements 
are, their orignal arrest must have been the result 
of concert.’’—vol i., p. 127. 

Here again M. Thiers misrepresents, and endea- 
yors to separate this case from the other events; 
the fury of the people was not spontaneous—and 
the concert and combination, which no doubt ex- 
isted, were no other than the concert and combina- 
tion which had been at work for the preceding ten 
days—for here again we find Francis Felix Denot 
acting the same part that he had done on the 12th, 


13th, and 14th, and as he boasted that he did * for | 


eight days after,’’—and it was on the eighth day 
that these gentlemen were massacred. Thus pro- 
ceeds this wretch’s deposition :— 

‘This deponent further declares, that on the 
day that M. Berthier was brought to the Hétel de 
Ville, he, deponent, was on the Place de Gréve, 
but he participated in no way in that assassination 
—but he was so close to that terrible execution, 
that he heard the said Berthier say to the people, 
‘Spare me, my friends, 1 am innocent ; I will give 
you a million,’ or several millions : that the said Ber- 
thier was not hanged at the gallows of /a /anterne, 
but massacred by the sabres of the soldiers; that 
amongst others a soldier of the regiment of Royale 
Cravatte cut open his belly with his sabre; that 
the crowd was so great that he, deponent, fell 
upon the body—that an individual to him unknown 
tore out the heart of M. Berthier, and placed it in 
his, deponent’s, hand—and that the soldier took 
him by the collar and said, ‘ Come, dragoon, carry 
this heart to the Hétel de Ville’—that he did so 
carry it, and obtained an audience of M. de la Fay- 
ette,* and on leaving M. de la Fayette and coming 


* Ill as we think of most parts of Lafayette’s conduct, 
we do not infer from this statement that he gave any 


countenance to this hideous visitor. It is clear that at 
that moment both he and Bailly were in almost as much 
danger as the actual victims, and were forced to submit 
to the odious exigencies of the mobs. 
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down the stairs of the Hotel de Ville, the same 
soldier stuck the heart on the end of his sabre, and 
forced him, deponent, to carry it about—that they 
went through several of the streets of Paris, and to 
the Palais Royal, and that at last, while he and the 
soldier were getting their supper in a public-house 
in one of the streets that lead into the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, the people came and demanded the Acart from 
them, and that deponent threw it out of the win- 
dow to them, and does not know what became of 
the heart afterwards; and deponent further says, 
that he has nothing more to reproach himself with, 
in all the unlucky events that have since happened : 
—that he accompanied, indeed, M. Lafayette to 
Versailles on the 5th of October last, but took no 
part in the murder of the Royal Guards, but only 
possessed himself of a shoe belonging to one of 
those that were killed, to show it in Paris. 

** Asked if he was not excited to cut off M. de 
Launay’s head, to carry M. Berthier’s heart at the 
point of a sabre, and to attend all the mobs that 
have collected, and if he has not received sums of 
money for doing so? 

*¢ Answers, that he has not been excited by any 
one in particular, but by the people in general, as 
he before stated; that he has received nothing for 
these actions—that he has ten or a dozen times 
played the bassoon in certzin processions of women 
to St. Genevieve, and that he received three or four 
livres for each turn.’’—Supplément au Journal de 
Paris, 26 Jan., 1790. 

Such is the real picture of the revolution !—the 
portrait ad vivum—not as outlined by Mignet or 
varnished by Thiers, but the living image—which 
to get rid of and obliterate, and to throw a veil 
over its authors, and clouds of suspicion over its 
victims, is the sole object of these pretended histo- 
ries. We need enter into no detailed observations 
on Denot’s deposition, a strange and frightful mix- 
ture of confession and concealment—but which—as 
it is always the case when the criminal is allowed 
to talk—involuntarily reveals what it attempts to 
conceal. Can any one believe that it was ‘‘ fatali- 
ty,’’ or ** accident,’ or ** spontaneous excitement,”’ 
as M. Thiers indulgently phrases it, that ocea- 
sioned this cook out of place to be an active leader 
in all these successive scenes—in the insurrection 
of the 12th of July—in the plunder of arms on the 
13th—the attack of the Bastille on the 14th—in the 
patroles that filled Paris with terror for the ensuing 
week—in the murderous riot of the 22d—to be the 
person who sawed off and paraded M. de Launay’s 
head on the 14th—who tore out and paraded the 
heart of M. Berthier on the 22d—who for ten days 
was distinguished in the streets of the capital by 
the helmet, the trophy and the proof of the popular 
aggression—and who on the evening of the 22d 
went to sup with his brother murderer, having on 
their table the heart of their victim, which, on the 
requisitions of the mob outside, they threw out of 
the window ‘—Can it be doubted that this was a 
chain of preconcerted émeutes; and how can M. 
Thiers hope to persuade any man of common sense 
that ‘‘l’or repandu’’ by Egalté in preparing such 
scenes and in hiring such actors was ‘‘ without any 
influence on the revolution?”’ Of this wonderful 
deposition, or of him who made it, we find no sub- 
sequent notice. ‘The mob soon after terrified the 
chatelet into an iniquitous sentence of death against 
M. de Favras, of which M. Thiers, in his usual 
ambiguous way, affects to doubt whether it was 
pronounced ‘‘ from fear or from conviction.”? Cer- 
tain it is that the tribunal was never again in a con 
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dition to give any further trouble to Denot or his 
employers. Everything about him seems to have 
been buried and forgotten in the universal terror 
that ensued, and we do not know that the proceed- 
ings of the chatelet have ever been re-printed ; but 
an historian ought to have examined such ordina 

ublications as the Moniteur and the Journal he 

aris; and although the deposition of Denot shows 
more distinctly the general connexion and detailed 
atrocity of the facts, it only affords an additional 
and stronger proof of what was already sufficiently 
notorious ; and its chief value, for our present pur- 
pose, is, the singular precision with which it is 
found to belie every portion of M. Thiers’ narrative 
of the events, and to contradict his apologetical 
theory of their causes. 

We must add that this case of Deno:, though the 
most curions and best detailed that we possess, is 
by no means a singular indication that all these 
enormities were prepared by the same heads and 
executed by the same hands. M. Thiers is foreed 
to admit that a fellow of the name of Muillard, for 
merly a tipstaff or bailiff in one of the courts of 
law, played a great part on all these occasions— 
that he was at the head of an organized band of as- 
sassins—that he was the most prominent leader of 
the attack on the Bastille—that it was the same 
Maillard who led the army of Paris to Versailles 
on the 5th of October—and again the same Mail- 
lard—still more decidedly damned to everlasting 
horror for having presided over and directed the 
massacre at the Albhaye. ‘These things, at least, M. 
Thiers cannot pretend to have been “ accident’’ 
and ‘* spontaneous excitement.’? Who then were 
the employers and paymasters of Denot and Mail- 
lard—who but the two main objects of M. Thiers’ 
on protection and apology, Danton and Ega- 
hté? 

Here, for the present, we must suspend our ex- 
amination. We have got through little more than 
the first livraison of M. Thiers’ first work, and have 
already exceeded our usual limits ; but this portion 
affords the most decisive and irrefragable tests of 
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the historian’s credit. We have not selected our 
instances ; we have, as we before said, taken what 
M. Thiers presented to us as his first and greatest 
objects ; we have exhibited his mode of dealing 
with the two first and most important personages 
of each party—the king and queen, and the Duke 
of Orleans and Lafayette ; the two most remarka- 
ble elections—those of 1789 and 1792; the two 
first Emeutes—of the 27th of April and 12th of 
July ; the two first massacres—of the 14th and 
22d of July; the eventful and decisive days of the 
5th and 6th of October, and of the 2d and 3d of 
September ;—all, in short, that was most striking, 
most important, and most influential in the early 
revolution ; all that required, in the highest degree, 
diligent research, careful investigation, and an im- 
partial spirit ; and in all these great cases we have 
proved against him what we think we cannot—on 
the soberest reconsideration—call by any gentler 
name than a deliberate system of falsehood and 
fraud. 

On the strength of that axiom of common sense 
and general law, falsus in uno—or which might 
be, in this case, still more strongly stated, falsus in 

luribus—falsus in omnibus, we believe we might 
bets close our case against M. Thiers as an histo- 
rian ; but as the work proceeds, the deceptive prin- 
ciple on which it was originally planned exhibits 
itself in other and larger forms, and demands a fur- 
ther and more general examination, which we shall 
take an early opportunity of pursuing and bringing 
down to the latest issue of the “‘ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,’’—a work which, 
though written with a somewhat different, but, as 
we believe, a more personal object than the His- 
tory of the Revolution, is conducted with the same 
habitual, if it be not natural and instinctive, bad 
faith, matured by political experience, and stil! fur- 
ther developed by the closer study and imitation of 
that most stupendous of all cheats, upon whose 
panegyric M. Thiers’ congenial pen is now em- 
ployed. 





DISCOVERIES IN THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


Tue Cape Town Gazette, of the 25th July, con- 
tains some highly interesting intelligence from the 
antarctic region. According to these accounts the 
magnetic pole was nearly reached. The following 
is the substance of them :— 

** The barque Pagoda, hired by government for 
a scientific expedition to the antarctic regions, late- 
ly returned to Simon's Bay, and the following par- 
ticulars connected therewith may be relied upon as 
authentic. This vessel, under the command of 
Lieut. Moore, penetrated, we understand, farther 
to the southward, (between the meridian of Green- 
wich and 120 degrees east,) than any other vessel 
ever attained unto before her; and completed the 
whole series of magnetic observations left unfin- 
ished by H. M. ships Terror and Erebus. The 
Pagoda very nearly reached the magnetic pole, but 
the quantity of compact ice and icebergs which she 
fell in with precluded the possibility of her advance- 
ment. Many important discoveries were made, 
which will doubtless be laid before the public as 
_ as the official report shall have reached 

ome. 





** She was at times surrounded by icebergs con-| tific world will be benefitted by its results.” 


siderably higher than the mast-heads; notwith- 
standing which, the existence of the antarctic con- 
tinent, viz., Victoria Land, has been confirmed 
beyond a doubt. The ‘ aurora borealis.” or north- 
ern luminary, was observed to be exceedingly bril- 
liant, so much so, indeed, that at night small print 
was distinctly legible thereby—a truly rare circum- 
stance in a southern hemisphere! The stores of 
natural history have been much enriched by collec- 
tions of birds and fishes previously unknown. On 
her homeward track, the Pagoda touched at King 
George’s Sound, where the hospitable treatment 
of the settlers and natives is highly spoken of; 
everything was going on well at that settlement. 
She next made the Mauritius, and returned to Si- 
mon’s Bay after a circuit of nearly fourteen thou- 
sand miles in 140 days, having in that period fully 
accomplished the intended objects ; when the ves- 
sel was delivered up in excellent condition to Capt. 
H. Byron, jan., her original commander, without a 
single casualty, not a man having been sick all the 
voyage ; which may be mainly ascribed to the 
great care and attention bestowed by Admiral Per- 
cy in fitting out this barque for her hazardous and 
solitary task ; and there is no doubt that the scien- 
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DISCONTENTED DUKES—THE GAMBLER’S PETITION. 


DISCONTENTED DUKES. 


Ar the Workshop Laborer’s Friend Society the 
Duke of Neweastle warned people of the danger 
of overdoing sympathy with the poor, and espe- 
cially of the mischief of letting them know that 
poverty is a misfortune, a thing which the poor 
could never find out except through the revelation 
of the rich— 

“The noble chairman rose to propose ‘ the 
Agricultural Laborers.’ It had become of late al- 
most the fashion to sympathize with the poor. There 
could not be a more worthy and excellent fashion, 
but even that view might be carried too far, and 
they might by injudicious representations and in- 
judicious acts do more harm than good. If they 
took a man out of his situation, and made him dis- 
contented by telling him poverty was a misfortune, 
they would be doing considerable mischief, and 
making his mind uneasy on a point on which he had 
no occasion to be uneasy at all, because, though his 
station was inferior to those who employed him, 
and though he could not possess those comforts 
which wealth had at command, yet he might be a 
happy man, and would be, if he were not made dis- 
contented. (Hear.) He (the nuble chairman) 
had as strong a feeling for the poor man as any 
one, but he would not do anything that would sa- 
crifice his future peace for the sake of his present 
hopes ; he should not think he was duing his duty 
by holding out the promise of an object, which it 
was utterly impossible the poor man could obtain. 
There were high and low, rich and poor, in this 
world, and we should be contented and happy in the 
situation in which we are placed. There was noth- 


ing more deserving of respect than a well-heloved 
poor man; his conduct always commanded the 


good feeling of those who witnessed it He trust- 


ed they would all do their best to better the poor | 


man’s condition without ever hinting to him that he 
ought to be what he never could be. The rich man 
depended upon the laborer for his wealth, and the 
poor man on him for employment, and thus there 


was a mutual dependence which it was highly es- | 


sential to preserve. The noble duke concluded by 
speaking in warm terms of the farmers and farm 


laborers of Nottinghamshire, the latter of whom, 


were as well or better paid than the laborers in 
any other county.”’ 

Vhat a virtuous sentiment for a duke is that— 
“*we should be contented and happy in the situa- 
tion in which we are placed.’’ Dukes should be 
happy, and laborers should be happy. But what 
an example does this duke set in support of his 
maxim. Is he not of all dukes the most unhappy? 
Is he not always repining, bewailing the ruin of 
the constitution, and predicting the overthrow of 
all things? has he not filled the country with his 

laints? And why, putting to him the torture of 

is own question, has he made his mind ‘‘ uneasy 
on a point on which he had no occasion to be un- 
easy at all,’’ the safety of that constitution which 
has happily been ruined a score times within as 
many years? 

Somebody surely has been hinting to the duke 
that ‘‘ he should be what he never can be,’’ the 
saviour of his coOntry. 

_ Oh that benevolent laborers would form an asso- 
ciation of the friends of dukes, to teach them to be 
contented, and happy and quiet in their spheres. 
Repeating the words of the Lord of Clumber with 
a more exalted application, they would say this 
same Duke of Newcastle ‘‘ might be a happy man, 
and would be if he were not made discontented.’’ 
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Next to a discontented laborer—discontented be- 
cause he will ‘* make his mind uneasy upon a point 
on which he has no occasion to be uneasy at all,’’ 
namely, how his hands are to provide him with a 
sufficiency of bread, or what is to become of him 
when he can no longer toil for a bare sustenance— 
next to this shocking example of unreasonable dis- 
content is surely that of a discontented duke, break- 
ing his dear heart because East Retford is not repre- 
sented in parliament, and because Popish students 
at Maynooth are provided with separate beds.— 
Examiner. 


THE GAMBLER’S PETITION. 


It is reported that the keepers of gaming tables, 
whose traffic was put down at Epsom and other 
places, and whose haunts were stormed by the po- 
lice in London, are about to petition parliament for 
toleration and indulgence, comparing the gambling 
as carried on at their tables with the gambling on 
so much greater a scale, and of so incomparably 
wider a range, carried on under the name of rail- 
way speculation. They challenge comparison of 
the thimble-rig, or blind hookey, with traffic in 
scrip; they argue that the gamester at their tables 
knows the extent of his venture, whereas in the 
bubble speculation the risk is boundless ; they con- 
tend that no cheats can be charged against them of 
the magnitude of fraudulent railway schemes, and 
they observe that the frequenters of their tables 
were generally persons of dissolute habits, who 
could hardly be made worse, and who were already 
on the road to ruin, while the more baneful railway 
speculation has drawn within its giddy vortex 
every class and order of society, women especially 
being deeply involved in it, and urging on their 
husbands ; whereas no wife ever sent her husband 
to the gaming table to repair or improve his for- 
tunes. They remark, too, that the class appointed 
to present examples to society have appeared in 
great numbers, lending the sanction of their names 
to railway speculations, a thing which no clergy- 
man ever did in the less dangerous instance of the 
common gaming table. They likea the provis- 
ional committees to cogged dies, with this differ- 
ence, that the false die has not held out any spe- 
cial promise of security, and that though false, it is 
not a decoy ; and moreover, the stake lost through 
it is not unlimited. In fine, they pray for the res- 
toration of hells and common gaming places as the 
homeopathic remedy of the prevailing mania, 
whieh they observe has sprung up on the suppres- 
sion of the more limited and less injurious means 
of indulging in the same passion; and moreover, 
by reéstablishing them, they assert that bubble- 
schemers will be put to shame by the fairer deal- 
ings of even the worst conducted hell.—Ezamuner. 





Tue German papers mention a curious old custom 
still existing in Bavaria. “The crown princess 
was lately delivered of a son; and, in accordance 
with the regulations of the royal family of Bavaria, 
Graf Von Sensheim, the minister of finance, had the 
high honor of a lying-in audience with her Royal 
Highness the crown princess, on which he presented 
to her Roya! Highness the customary childbed present 
of 1,000 ducats.” 


A census of Madrid has just been completed, from 
which it appears that the population at present 
amounts to 188,227 souls. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


Biame me as much as you like, my dear Sybel, 
fur my silence, for I feel I deserve blame, though, 
as I have often told you, my life here is so monot- 
onous, that I have in general little to say. But 
lately I have been thinking much of you, and of 
our long conversations regarding the luxuries of 
India; and I remember well that all I could say 
had not the power of convincing you that, what in 
England might be considered /ururies, or, at any 
rate, unnecessary comforts, are absolutely re- 
quired to keep us in tolerable health in India. 

You scarcely believed me when I assured you I 
should never wish for them, were I only living in 
dear England, or how very little they contributed 
to one’s real happiness. You cannot imagine the 
weary longing that comes over my heart, when in 
sickness or sorrow! think of home, though sur- 
rounded by everything that F- can give me; 
yet, the pining for one’s “ain countrie,’”’? makes 
all of little value. 

Do you remember the lines that E—— copied 
into my book ? 





** Oh, grant me in a Christian land, 
As I was born to die ” 


How often have I repeated them, as 1 passed the 
melancholy-looking burial-ground, always made 
far away from the church in this country. But, 
my dear Sybel, I must not write so as to make 
you sad. That would be a poor return for all your 
welcome letters; besides, I sat down with the 
intention of sending you rather an amusing letter, 
viz., an account of my journey, when taking Frank 
to the beautiful Himalehs, (never call them Him- 
alaya, that is quite wrong ;) and though you will 
find it difficult to believe that it was really J, you 
must not imagine that I am exaggerating in the 
least—far from it, I assure you. 

Well, | shall begin, as our story books do, and 
tell you that once upon a time F was stationed 
at Delhi, and as my child was to go home in a few 
months, we determined to try and keep him with us 
there, though, being four years old, it was scarcely 

rudent to expose him longer to such a climate. 
Still, 1 thought we might keep him for our hot 
weather, by taking great care of him; and Delhi 
was not so unhealthy as some of the other stations 
in the neighborhood. Before the end of May, all 
the small portion of color that he had gained in the 
preceding cold season, and in the bracing climate 
of the Hill Country, where we had passed the 
two previous summers, left his little cheeks; and 
in time the poor child began to suffer from the 
heat. He had constant fits of fever and ague. 
which severely tries the constitution of a grown-up 
person, and speedily undermines the tender frame 
of a child. Doses of quinine every ten minutes 
being unavailing, at last the doctor recommended 
me to take him to the Hills again, as the only 
means of preventing a recurrence of the fever. 
My husband could not be spared from his official 
duties, and I could not leave him for the whole 
season alone; so I asked a friend to receive my 
boy for me; but as he was too ill to be trusted 
only to native servants for the journey, (about two 
hundred miles,) I at last prevailed on F to let 
me take him myself to the foot of the Himalehs, 
where my friend Mrs. S made arrangements 
for meeting him. So I started on the 6th of July, 
with my child in my palanquin, and two servants 
—a man and a woman—with me. 
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I suppose you know that a palanquin is some- 
thing like a couch, with light wooden sides and 
roof; and the easiest position in it is lying at fy] 
length. In faet, as you never travel during the 
day, you always undress, and make yourself com- 
fortable in your dressing-gown. 

You have eight men, (bearers,) four of whom 
carry you at once, two before and two behind: 
and the other four run alongside, and take their 
turn about every five minutes. Your servants 
travel in lighter conveyances than a palanquin, 
and have four men each. Then your clothes are 
packed in square boxes of equal size, and one js 
fastened to each end of a strong bamboo, which is 
then put on a man’s shoulder, and he keeps up 
with the rest. 

Then, to complete your /ururies! a man with a 
long torch in one hand, and a bottle of most dread- 
ful oil in the other, keeps quite close to your pal- 
anquin, in order to give light to the bearers; so 
you have the comfort of the smoke and the smell 
the whole night; and if you meet with no obsta- 
cles, and your bearers are strong, you go at the 
wonderful rate of three and a-half miles an hour, 
or perhaps even four! The whole set is changed 
every seven or eight miles. 

I had almost forgotten to mention another ne- 
cessary attendant on a journey in this country, viz., 
a native horseman, (called a Sowar) whose busi- 
ness is to keep all your bearers together, to see 
they do not put down your boxes, or run away 
with them, to make them go fast, &c. &e. So 
he gallops backwards and forwards, and with the 
most civil intentions, sends all the dust into your 
palanquin, generally not understanding half what 
one says, as these Sowars are servants of the 
native princes in the neighborhood and have not 
much to do with the English. And now, my dear 
Sybel, I have often told you about a dék journey, 
but I do not think I have ever given you 2 clear 
account of what it meant, and I hope from my 
present description you will be able to understand 
what Jururies 1 am about to enjoy whenever | 
write that Iam travelling, or am going to travel 
dék, and when you have finished my letter pray 
tell me by the next overland mail if you think it 
at all more comfortable than travelling in Eng- 
land ! 

Well, off I started. I had four fights’ journey 
—stopping during the heat of the day, at small 
bungalows erected by government, for the con- 
venience of those unfortunates who are compelled, 
like myself, by some urgent reason, to make a 
journey in the hot season. The first night was 
oppressive and sultry to a degree, the second was 
a little cooler, and all the different tnnocent rep- 
tiles were enjoying themselves. The frogs croaked 
so loud that sleep was out of the question, even 
had it not been for the snakes, who seemed to 
have taken a particular fancy to the road that 
night and kept coming under my bearers’ feet, and 
they very obligingly threw me down every time 
they saw one. Five times in one hour, did they 
throw me down, and scream out, “‘ snake, lady, 
snake,"’ and though I was not hurt, stil] you will 
allow it was not pleasant. 

However, I reached the house of our old friend 
Harry Ff. , at the end of that night, and after a 
comfortable day’s rest, again I started. When | 
had gone about ten miles, I felt sure we were 
going to have a thunder storm, which came on 
violently, very soon. The pouring rain speedily 
extinguished my torch, and we were in perfect 
darkness, excepting from the flashes of lightning 
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—then came the thunder exactly over our heads, | 
and then the bearers said they must put me down 
and wait; however, I insisted on being taken into | 
a village which we were just entering, and on 
being placed under the projecting roof of a house 
until the storm should be over, for the rain was so 
violent that I feared the palanquin might be wet | 
through, which would have been the means of | 
giving my child a return of his fever. So they | 
did as I told them, and, after about an hour and a) 
half’s delay, we started again, and finished that 
night’s journey without any other interruption. 

The last night we went on very well, and 
arrived at day-break at the small bungalow built 
just at the foot of the hill. 

I cannot describe to you the beauty of these 
hills, rising at once from the flat plains beneath 
them—so green when all around them is burnt up 
and withered—the change is instantaneous. Be- 
fore you have ascended a quarter of a mile, there 
is scarcely a tree that you have seen below, and 
the cold increases rapidly ; besides the beauty of 
all around you, the change in the climate does you 
good at once, and you feel revived, strengthened, 
and happier, long before you reach the station, 
Simlah, which is about forty miles from the foot 
of the first range of hills. ‘The whole forty miles 
is one continued ascent and descent, far too steep 
to allow of any wheeled conveyances, and instead 
of a palanquin, ladies are carried by the hill men 
in a kind of covered arm-ehair. We perform this 
distance in about sixteen hours ; gentlemen riding 
do not take more than six or seven. 

These mountaineers are far more prepossessing 
in their manners than the natives of the plains— 
more an English cast of countenance too, if you 
can imagine a black Englishman; I mean they 
look more honest, and have not the cringing 
civility of the inhabitants of the plains. When 
we went to Simlah in 18—, we began the ascent 
just before daybreak, and as the sun rose | felt as 
if I were on enchanted ground. I had seen 
nothing beautiful since I left England, and I was 
perfectly delighted. F enjoyed it too, nearly 
as much as myself, but you know he does not go 
into raptures as I do, and then it was not new to 
him, which it was to me. Though I had been 
travelling for two nights and all that day, I could 
not resist a scramble again on a mountain side ; 
and though F feared I should be knocked up, 
yet I would take with him what J thought was 
a short cut across a hill. It was about three 
miles, but | declare I was scarcely tired with good 
quick walking, much to the astonishment of the 
hill men, who are not accustomed to see an Indian 
English lady exert herself so much. 

It was night when we reached Simlah, so I 
could not judge of it; but the peculiar smell of the 
fir trees was most fragrant, and the soothing note 
of a bird Tenjoyed much. I do not know its name, 
but as it is only heard at night, and is certainly not 
a nightingale, I believe it is some species of owl, 
and you may therefore add it to your long list of 
my luxuries, for I do not think a musical ow} is 
known in England. 

The next morning imagine my delight at seeing 
the snowy range in the distance—oh, so clearly 
against the bright sky! The sight of snow even 
at so great a distance, warmed my heart—how I 
wish I could describe it to you. Between Simlah 
and the Eternal Snow there are four ranges of 
hills to the north, rising one above the other. 





The two nearest are cultivated, and most brilliant 


from a kind of barley forming part of the crops, 
which, when ripe, turns blood red. Behind these 
a Tange covered with trees to the top, chiefly firs 
of different kinds ; then a higher sti!] perfectly 
bare and rugged, of a most beautiful deep purple 
hue, and between them and the blue sky towers 
the highest range of the far-famed Himalehs, upon 
which the snows never melt. 1 cannot imagine 
anything more grand than an Indian sunset (for it 
is still the Eastern sky, though in this delicious cli- 
mate,) when the red clouds are reflected on the 
snow. Simlah itself is between seven and eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the 
highest peaks of these different ranges vary from 


| twelve to twenty-five thousand feet. 


To the south, east, and west of Simlah the hills 
are covered with trees, evergreen oaks, larch and 
fir of different kinds, more resembling the cedar 
than English lareh, wild fruit trees, &c., but the 
most splendid is the red rhododendron, which there 
grows into a tree, and is covered with immense 
blossoms, some a pale rose color and others a rich 
crimson. 

We used constantly to take long walks with my 
arm-chair behind me, in case I were tired, (you 
would not understand me if | called it by its nght 
name,) though at first I found it very difficult to 
walk up any steep ascent off the regular road, it 
gave me such a violent pain in my chest. Every 
one, I believe, experiences this on first being on so 
high a level. 

The shooting has great charm for the gentle- 
men, as there is some danger from the precipices ; 
besides, there is more honor and glory in killing 
an immense bear than in murdering snipe, &c. 
used to feel anxious though when they were out, 
after the death of a poor servant (a hill man too.) 
The ground was slippery from rain, and he fell 
from a great height whilst cutting wood, just 
where a deer had been shot by some of our party a 
few days before. In one of our long walks we 
eame upon a hill woman, who had just put her 
baby to sleep ; and as her way ot doing so would 
astonish white mothers in general, I will tell you 
how they do it. They place the infant on the 
ground, near a spring, under a bush, to keep the 
sun off, and then bring a narrow stream of water 
to fall exactly on the crown of the head, which is 
bare ; a hole is made in the ground immediately 
under, or rather Jehind the head, to carry off the 
water, so that nothing but the head is wet, and 
there the child sleeps as comfortably as in a cradle, 
the mother or a bigger child sitting near it. 
Their idea is that it strengthens the poor little 
creatures. 

One could understand this treatment better if 
they used it in the plains, where the heat is so 
fearful, but at Simlah, there are only about six 
weeks of the year during which a fire would be 
disagreeable. I dare say you will find it difficult 
to believe that there is any part of India colder 
than England, but Simlah certainly is. July, 
August, and September are very cold months, 
from the constant rain. Oh, so refreshing when 
you have borne the heat for a few years, to find 
yourself enjoying a blazing fire, high above all the 
musquitoes, scorpions, centipedes, and other ac- 
companiménts of the scorching hot months. 

At Simlah I had the pleasure of working in my 
garden again, which is impossible in the plains, 
and the English flowers flourish very well ; dahlias 
were splendid from the seed you sent me, dear 
Sybel. 
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Some of the inhabitants of Thibet came into 
Simlah. I never saw such strange looking mor- 
tals. I was very anxious to purchase an ornament 
that the women wear ; it is a long strip of leather, 
upon which turquoises of different sizes (some- 
times more than an inch long) and other stones are 
attached ; their hair hangs down their backs in 
innumerable plaits, and this leather is fastened on 
their forehead, goes over the head, and hangs 
down in the middle of the hair ; it is more curious 
than pretty, but I thought the turquoises might be 
of some value ; none of them would part with it 
however. 

You will think from this long digression that I 
quite forget F was in Delhi, and that I actu- 
ally ascended the hills with my boy ; such is not 
the case, only the recollection of Simlah comes 
over me literally like green in the desert, and I 
could not help enjoying its verdure a little. I did 
not ascend a step; I watched poor little Frank as 
far as | con!d see him, and with rather a heavy 
heart I started at sunset on my return to Delhi 

Now my adventures were to begin. Do not 
imagine that I endured anything very remarkable ; 
many others have had ouite as much to go through 
as | had—in fact, every one must, if they travel at 
that season, (just before the usual commencement 
of the rains.) However, I shall tell you the exact 
particulars, and I do not think you will reproach 
me for my luxuries, for a twelvemonth and a day 
at least. 

The first night of my downward journey over 
safely, and I reached the bungalow, whence I had 
started two days before for the hills.’ I arrived at 
about five in the morning, and had not been there 
half an hour when another palanquin arrived. 
These bungalows are built to accommodate two 
parties, so the fresh arrival, a gentleman, took 
possession of the second half of it. 

You will hardly credit me when I tell you he, at 
that hour of the morning, arrived tipsy. This I 
soon discovered from the noise he made, and from 
the disrespectful manner and sneering expressions 
of the natives around. I did feel ashamed for my 
countryman. 

The morning passed away slowly enough. 
About one o’clock, unfortunately, a friend joined 
my neighbor in the other rooms, and very soon the 
noise rather alarmed me ; at last they became so 
disagreeable, that, after eating a few mouthfuls of 
luncheon, I thought I would brave the sun rather 
than remain in their neighborhood ; and at three ! 
started—in my hurry leaving behind me everything 
eatable, excepting some tea and sugar, and a pome- 
granate. 

At the time I did not think it signified, as I 
hoped to arrive very early the next morning at 
Harry E——’s house, with whom you know I had 
stayed on my way to the hills. 

When I started, it struck me that the heat was 
much less than I had expected at that hour of the 
day ; but it did not occur to me what had caused the 
comparative coolness of the atmosphere. I went 
on for six miles, when I noticed my bearers speak- 
ing to every one they met, evidently asking ques- 
tions ; and at last the Sowar rode up to tell me 
that I should not be able to proceed, as the rains 
had begun in the hills, and that every one they 
met told them the rivers were unfordable.— 
nee are impossible /wruries in this part of the 
world.) 

I had never travelled at this time of the year, and 
did not believe I should find matters so bad as they 
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represented. Not a drop of rain either had fallen 
near me, and I knew that Harry E—— would 
think I was detained by illness, or that something 
had happened, if I did not arrive at the time I had 
told him ; so I desired theza to go on, which com- 
mand seemed to amuse them, though they obeyed 
it, and about six o’clock, P. M., 1 was put down on 
the ground, close to a brook I had passed so lately 
with little Frank ; then there was scarcely water 
enough to drown a cat, and now rushing and roar- 
ing furiously by! I got out of my palanquin, and 
stood on a little bank just above the stream. The 
body of a native was whirled by me as I looked 
down. ‘* Ah,” said my bearers, “‘no doubt 
drowned at the village above.”’ 

I felt a little in despair, I must confess. 

I watched an old ruin, which had stood high and 
dry when I saw it last, but was now in the middle 
of the stream, and | saw that the natives were cor- 
rect in saying that the water was rising still. A 
number of people were collected, intending to 
cross, and I saw a crowd on the oppusite side too. 
The flood had been so sudden, that no one was at 
all aware of it until coming near the river. 

I thought of all at home, though as yet my cour- 
age had not deserted me. There I was, with every 
eye fixed curiously on me—the only white face 
among them—and many had seldom, if ever, seen 
a white lady before. In about an hour the letter- 
carriers came up to the halting-place, (our post 
goes on foot always in this country.) My bearers 
saluted them by saying they could not cross. 
‘* Letter-carriers dare not wait,”’ they replied, and 
putting the bags on their head, they approached 
the brink. There their courage failed them, and 
they resigned themselves also to their fate. | 
knew they would be able to swim across with so 
light a load, long before my bearers could with my 
palanquin ; so I hastily wrote a few lines with my 
pencil to Harry, telling him I was delayed by the 
waters having risen, and, therefore, not to expect 
me until I arrived, hoping, too, that I should soon 
be able to go on, for that I had nothing to eat with 
me. I gave the note to the letter-carrier, and a 
rupee made the poor man very glad to take it for 
me. He had just told me his life was a very hard 
one. ‘If,’ he said, ‘‘ a poor runner is drowned 
in crossing a river, what do the Englishmen gen- 
tlemen say! Oh, the poor man’s wife and chil- 
dren? No, they only say, ‘ How provoking—all 
our letters lost of such a day.’’’ My conscience 
pricked me very hard, for I felt that might proba- 
bly have been my first thought, had my English 
letters been lost. 

Night came; and where was the torch to be 
lighted? Not a hut within a mile or more. | 
luekily had not forgotten my lucifer matches, and | 
lighted a piece of paper, much to the astonishment 
of all around. I thought every minute an hour, 
until they told me the water was lessening. About 
ten the letter-carriers crossed swimming. As soon 
as it begins to lessen, it does so as rapidly as it 
rises, and at midnight they took me up, and went 
into the water. I must say I trembled not a little ; 
but we safely reached the other side, and the bear- 
ers encouraged me with the hopes of getting on 
well, and I them, with hopes of a large reward if I 
did, we went on for nearly two hours. 

Then the roaring of water showed us that an- 
other river was at hand. It was pitch dark, and I 
had nothing for it but submission, when the bear- 
ers told me they could ag on till day-light! 
To make it pleasanter, and take away all hopes of 
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doing so, the thunder began—first distant rum- 
bling ; but soon loud claps and pouring rain. They 
put my palanquin under some trees, and left the 
torch close to me, to prevent its going out. The 
Sowar got off his horse, and sat under it, and my 

r bearers, in their light clothing, got all around 

me, to get as much shelter as they could from the 
alanquin. I thought of my mother and all at 
om how little they guessed the situation I was 
in; and poor F too, I knew would be nearly 
frantic. You feel so lonely with only natives 
around you ! 

At last daylight came, and the rain nearly ceased. 
| tried to encourage the bearers to go on ; but they 
only told me the river was too high to attempt 
crossing it, and at last I said, ‘‘ Come and look, 
and 1 will walk. You can carry the empty palan- 

uin.”’ 

; It was about one hundred yards to the river, 
which I found not so wide as the first, bat I was 
sure it was deeper, from the smooth way in which 
the water was running. The bearers were ashamed 
at seeing me standing in my thin shoes on the 
muddy bank, and the rain still coming down; so 
they at last began to exert themselves. 

A beggar was found close by, who, in the hope 
of some unlucky traveller, had constructed a raft, 
consisting of a hurdle, with four light earthen jars, 
placed one at each corner, with the mouth down- 
wards. 

They took the mattress and pillows out of my 
palanquin, and rolled them up ; then they put it on 
this frail raft, and by means of ropes they took it 
across, four of the men swimming alongside, and 
holding it up. 

The moment it was put on, it sank about a quar- 
ter of a yard in the water, raft and all, but at last it 
was landed, and the raft came back for unhappy 
me. . By this time I was nearly wet through, for I 
had only a shawl wrapped round me over my white 
dressing-gown. There was no use in delay, so 
declining the offer of being carried down the steep 
bank, I held their hands firmly, and leaning all my 
weight on them, I jumped lightly on the raft ; 





** Oh, thought she, if her mother knew it, 
Deeply, deeply, her heart would rue it.” 


How glad I felt that I was not very heavy ; for 
even my weight sent it under water, and I was 
obliged, in order to balance myself, to kneel on it, 
so | was thoroughly wet through. At the other 
side I seated myself in my palanquin. There was 
a bungalow, I knew, about seven miles off and I 
hoped to reach it soon ; but fancy my dismay at 
seeing that the whole country was a sheet of 
water! 

The bearers said, “There will be five miles 
of this ; the inundation has reached it, and it is all 
low land; then comes the Marcanda river, where, 
perhaps, we shall have to wait twenty-four hours, 
for it is the largest of all the rivers here.”’ 

How I did long for that bungalow, and what I 
would have given for a little tea! I sat shivering, 
and I had been long enough in India to know that 
shivering there in July was anything but what 
it ought to be. 

Five weary miles of water we had to go through. 
When I saw the knee joint of my bearers’ above 
the water, I was satisfied ; but I saw it but rarely. 
Constantly it was waist deep, and constantly they 
stumbled with me; and from the r creatures 
being tired and cold, they could not hold my palan- 
quin as high as they should have done, and con- 


stantly, therefore, was I in the water. I had not 
unrolled my mattress, &c.; as | was so wet, I 
hoped to keep it a little dry for me when I changed 
my dress at the much longed-for little bungalow ; 
and the bottom of my palanquin being only ra- 
tanned, was of course no protection from the 
water. 

At ten o’clock, A. M., we reached the Marcan- 
da, and about a mile on the other side I saw the 
bungalow. But such a river!—the others were 
nothing to it. It was so much wider and so rapid. 
I was really frightened. I must always have great 
faith in the power of my tears. I could not help 
it, I did begin to cry. I was tired out quite, and 
not feeling strength enough left, nor courage either, 
to tell them to attempt the crossing. I sat there 
without speaking, with the tears rolling down my 
face. 

The poor bearers had certainly never seen a 
white lady ery before! They all seized my palan- 
quin, collecting all the men that were on the bank 
to help them, and putting it on their heads, instead 
of their shoulders, they shouted out, ‘ Victory, 
victory over the Marcanda,”’ and in we went. The 
water was in my palanquin the whole time. The 
bearers kept their heads above; but we were 
washed down along way. At last, to my great 
relief, I was placed on dry land again, and my 
poor bearers went back to bring my boxes over. 

They were almost exhausted, and I was glad to 
find a small bottle of brandy, F- had put in for 
me, had not been left behind with my eatables. 
Don’t be shocked at my taking such a thing with 
me, Sybel ; dék travellers always do; in cases of 
sudden illness, or one of your bearers being bitten 
by a snake, it is most necessary; so I told all the 
men with me they must take a little English medi- 
cine, and after a few scruples they all did, with 
the exception of the Sowars, who, being Mussul- 
men, would not of course touch it. 

This revived them, and I reached the bungalow ; 
it was occupied, and at first I felt glad that I should 
get a little tea without the trouble of making it. 
I was completely tired. 

I found one gentleman had taken all the accom- 
modation ; his breakfast was prepared in a small 
room he vacated for me; he sent, and had it all 
carried away! So feeling I really was in want of 
something after all my fatigues, I was obliged to 
look for my own tea and sugar from my palanquin. 
Alas! that I had never given them a thought be- 
fore! The tin canister had opened, and the sugar 
had disappeared, and the tea was swimming about 
quite unfit for use. I still flattered myself the 
gentleman might have the civility to offer mea 
part of his breakfast ; but not a thought of the kind 
entered his head, and I was too English to put 
myself under the obligation to him by asking for 
any. With some difficulty I extricated myself 
from my wet clothing, which refreshed me a little, 
and again I started. What specimens I have given 
you of our countrymen in India! I must say I 
was truly unfortunate. 

Here I had fresh bearers—the eight that brought 
me to the bungalow had been with me from five 
o’clock the evening before till eleven that day— 
eighteen hours; the Sowars had been rather Jon- 
ger, and really scarcely a complaint had escaped 
them. They had gone through a great deal of 
fatigue, and had they chosen to put me down, and 
run away, I was quite at their mercy. They 








might have robbed me of —s they liked, for 
even had they been discovered, I should not, in 
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all probability, have recognized them ; but they 
have a sort of inherent respect for a white face: 
ladies coustantly travel alone, and I never heard 
of any one losing the smallest article. They 
seemed very well pleased with my reward, and 
began telling me their names, that I might ask for 
them if 1 came that way again. 

After leaving the bungalow, and its courteous 
tenant, I was very thankful to find the road better. 
I had one more river to cross, on a raft similar to 
the one [ had before; but it was near a village, 
and better constructed, and they were able to get 
some blankets to keep me dry. I went on all day, 
and about midnight again we came to another river. 
They put my palanguin on their heads, and took 
me over in it. I was brave after the Marcanda, 
and uttered not a syllable of fear. 

In an hour after that, I heard a great shouting, 
and a number of torches were seen through the 
trees; some Sowars galloped up to inquire if it 
was my palanquin, and I found Harry had sent an 
elephant to meet me, in case the water had ex- 
tended in this direction. The poor letter-carrier 
had reached safely, and my note had been deliv- 
ered. 

Last, not Jeast, under the circumstances, even 
when an elephant was concerned, was a box with 
a cold fowl and some bread, and as I had eaten 
nothing since my hasty luncheon on Thursday, 
and it was then Saturday morning, I really was 
very glad to see it. The servant with the box did 
not know what it contained. He was a Hindoo; 
and it is as much against their prejudices to touch 
a fowl, as it is against those of a Mussulman to 
touch a pig. However, he had been a servant of 
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F——’s, and was too much horrified at thinking 
what I had gone through to mind, and out came 
the fowl in his fingers, and the bread likewise, and 
then he gave me a fork, carefully holding it by the 
prongs ! 

I was almost too much tired to eat, and I found 
something to drink would be more acceptable at 
first. I could not fancy wine, which Harry had 
also sent, and as I did not like to mount the ele- 
phant at that time of night, feeling too much tired 
to bear the shaking of the animal, I told them | 
would remain in my palanquin, and sent on a 
Sowar to announce my approach. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when | 
reached Harry’s house, and very thankful I was 
to do so, and to get at last a cup of tea. 

My ill fortune did not desert me when I contin. 
ued my journey, the rains having become general 
over the country, and I was twelve hours beyond 
the usual time ; but I met with no serious discom- 
fort, and at last reached Delhi—finding poor F—— 
frightened out of his wits nearly. He had sent 
the carriage to bring me in the last twenty miles, 
which helped me greatly, though the roads were 
such as no English coachman would have cared to 
drive over. 

I had never such an expedition before or since, 
and I most sincerely trust I shall never be obliged 
to make another journey during the month of July, 
in that very /wrurious country! 

And now, my dear Sybel, I am afraid you are 
sadly tired of me, and this is the last safe day for 
the over-land letters. Pray write and tell me what 
you think of me asa heroine! and believe me ever 
yours affectionately, M. R. G, 





PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Nicut wraps the realm where Jesus woke, 
No guiding star the magi see, 
And heavy hangs oppression’s yoke 


Where first the Gospel said *‘ be free.’’ 


And where the harps of angels bore 
High message to the shepherd-throng, 
** Good will and peace”’ are heard no more 
To murmur Bethlehem’s vales along. 


Swarth India, with her idol-train, 
Bends low by Ganges’ worshipped tide, 
Or drowns the suttee’s shrink of pain 
With thundering gong and pagan pride. 


On Persia’s hills the Sophi grope ; 
Dark Burmah greets salvation’s ray ; 

Even jealous China's door of hope 
Unbars to give the Gospel way. 


Old Ocean, with his isles, awakes, 

Cold Greenland feels unwonted flame, 
And humble Afric wondering takes 

On her sad lips a Saviour’s name. 


Their steps the forest-children stay, 
Bound to oblivion’s voiceless shore, 
And lift their red brows to the day, 
Which from the opening skies doth pour. 


Then aid with prayer that holy light 

Which from eternal death can save, 
And bid Christ’s heralds speed their flight, 
Ere millions find a hopeless grave. 





Lorp, I confess this morning I remembered my 
breakfast but forgot my prayers. And as I have re- 
turned no praise, so thou mightst justly have afforded 
me no protection. Yet thou hast carefully kept me 
to the middle of this day, entrusted me with a new 
debt before I have a the old score. It is now 
noon, too late for a morning, too soon for an evening 
sacrifice. My corrupt heart prompts me to put off 
my prayers till night, but I know it too well, or rather 
too ill, to trust it. I fear if till night I defer them, at 
night I shall forget them. Be pleased therefore now 
to accept them. Lord, let not a few hours the later 
make a breach; especially seeing (be it spoken not 
to excuse my negligence but to implore thy pardon) 
a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday. 
I promise hereafter by thy assistance to bring forth 
fruit in due season. See how Iam ashamed the sun 
should shine on me, who now newly start in the race 
of my devotions, when he like a giant hath run more 
than half his course in the heavens.— Fuller. 

Lorp, this day casually I am fallen into a bad 
company, and know not how I came hither, or how 
to get hence. Sure I am, not my improvidence hath 
run me, but thy providence hath led me into this 
danger. I was not wandering in any base by-path, 
but walking in the highway of my vocation ; where- 
fore, Lord, thou that calledst me hither, keep me 
here. Stop their mouths that they speak no blasphe- 
my, or stop my ears that I hear none; or open my 
mouth soberly to reprove whatI hear. Give me to 
guard myself, but, Lord, guard my guarding of my- 
self. Let not the smoke of their badness put out my 
eyes, but the shining of my innocency lighten theirs. 
Let me give physic to them, and not take infection 
from them. Yea, make me the better for their bad- 
ness. Then shall their bad company be to me like 
the dirt of oysters, whose mud hath soap in it, and 
doth rather scour than defile — Fuller. 
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